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F Ew countries possess either more forcible or more varied claims 
on curiosity, than that which is the principal subject of 
these travels. However inaccurately it may be known to Eng- 
lish readers, there are few whom the fame of its fertile soil, 
its productive mines, and its singular political relations, has 
not reached. Perceiving that this valuable portion of the do- 
minions of the house of Austria was ground untrodden bv any 
of our late tourists, we the more copiously extracted from the 
volumes of the honest but prejudiced Dr. Hacquet, in the 
App. to our xxist Vol. On that occasion, also, it fell in 
our way to speak by anticipation of the present work; and 
we now with great pleasure sit down to pursue with atten- 


tion the track of the author, who may be expected to have: 


viewed the productions of the country with intelligence, and the 
manners of the people with impartiality. 

Dr. Townson does not long detain us at Vienna. He speaks, 
however, of the superb collections in natural history, of the 
gluttony of the inhabitants, (particularly of their taste for snails, ) 
and of other circumstances which, in general, are pretty well 
known, and which those who desire minuteness will find curi- 
ously described in one of the volumes of Nicolai’s Travels 
through Germany. Dr.T. enlarges most on the imperial gar- 
dens at Schoenbrun; and we are not surprised that a na- 
turalist should speak with rapture of the finest hot-houses in 
Europe, where ‘ the rarest palmg, and shtubs peculiar to the 
tropics, grow in their native pride.’ 

‘ What adds greatly to the pleasure of walking in these houses is, 
the sight of a variety of rare birds flying about as in full liberty, and 
the hearing them sing, perched on the very trees which afforded them 
food or shelter in their native country, low pleasitig it was to see 
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the little Spittacus pullarius perched on a beautiful Mimosa in fulf 
flower, and the Astrild, butyracea, and other Loxia, playing under 
the great leaves of the Hernandia sonora and Helicteres apetala ! 
The Astrild is very numerous, having bred here. Some Nightin- 
gales are likewise kept. These birds déstroy ants and other insects 
which are so noxious m hot-houses. Here is likewise a long-tailed 
Dove or two from the Cape. There are many more Loxia and other 
rare birds in cages, and two or three Simia, but chained. 

‘ At the sight of such profusion of Nature’s finest works, how 
could I not wish, whilst all without was congealed in ice, and covered 
with snov, to be transported to those highly favoured climates from 
whence they came, to see them in their native country, and enjoy 
their Sun! Yet so little does the happiness of nations depend on their 
natural advantages, not less than that of individuals om the smiles and 
frowns of fortune, that soon I might, probably, disgusted with the 
sizht of human wretchedness, wish myself back in our foggy island. 

‘ It was, I believe, when I took my farewell of these gardens, 
when the sap of trees had begun to movey that I met a pair just 
coming out of these buildings, whom sympathiziag passions had 
hardly united, but probably disparity of fortunes. ‘The beau seemed 
of a poor emaciated constitution, but anxious to make up to his 
fair one for natural deficiencies, by extraordinary attention. Her 
sparkling eye and rosy countenance indicated a temperament that ill 
adapted her to be the faithful mate of a worn-out fribbles As they 

assed me, E heard him expatiating on the passion of the tender 
lover they had just left, the Dove. But what was her reply ?— 
Cutting to the quick !—O cruel fair! thus to treat his tender affec- 
tion !—Looking lim fall in the face— E don’t love Doves that 
only coo.” 


The list of foreign newspapers and journals, to be had at 
the general post-office, postage free, is curious ==but we must 
observe that, however flattering the distinction may be to us, 
the selection of English publications is much too scanty. It 
contains only Lloyd’s Evening Post, the London Chronicle, and 
the Monthly Review. The catalogue is otherwise copious ; 
and if the cheap introduction of foreign journals had for its 
object (as we must believe that.it had) the dissemination of 
knowlege, this example of an arbitrary government deserves to 
be imitated by our own rulers. 

From Vienna, the traveller proceeds in his second chapter to 
Komorn, wisely disdaining those representations of the savage 
eharacter of the Hungarians, by which his fortitude was as- 
sailed at Vienna. If he carried with him any apprehensions, 
they must soon have been dissipated by the hospitality which he 
experienced immediately on his entrance mto the kingdom, and 
of which he afterward furnishes so many agreeable proofs. In 
the family of Count Szecheny, at or near Oedinburgh, he had 
an opportunity of observing what good linguists the Hungarian 
sandy — ‘nobility 
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nobility are. The Count’s son, zen years old, ‘ spoke pretty 
correctly and fluently the Hungarian, German, Latin, French, 
and Italian languages, and in some degree, I believe, the Cro- 
atian,’ In this chapter, we are told that, at Vienna, the 
French language, so general there, was laid aside on the news 
of the execution of Louis XVI. ‘ This expression of disappro- 
bation was indeed only momentary, though the disapprobation 
still remained.’ 

At Oedinburgh, Dr. T. was considerably mortified on hear 
ing that there was neither a public nor a private mode of convey- 
ance to Raab, the next town that he intended to visit. 


« But Count Szecheny soon extricated me from this difficulty by 
procuring me a.forespan. This is an order from the magistrates, to 
the judyes of the peasants, to supply the person who obtains it, with 
horses to transport him to the next station, which is generally from 
fifteen to twenty English miles, for which 15 creutzers, that is, about 
sixpence, is paid for each horse. Sometimes you are allowed to travel 
with only two horses; but in general you must have four: which is 
still very cheap, being only two shillings for fifteen or twenty miles. 
It is a favour, and should be only granted to the military, and to 
those travelling in the service of the public; but in the more distant 
parts of Hungary it is the most common way of travelling, and, cx- 
cept in particular seasons of the year, is no very great hardship, as 
it is treble the price of a day’s labour of a peasant and a pair of 
horses, as fixed in the Urbarium, which is 20 creutzers, that is about 
eight pence ; and if he brings, as he generally does, four horses, to 
make the work lighter to them, his day’s work 1s still valued at only 
20 creutzers.’ 


Sixty creutzers make about two shillings. 

At Gran (Chap. III.) the traveller was surprised at finding an 
Englishman of distinction settled there,— Major Dormer, bro- 
ther of Lord Dormer.—A tepid spring here preserves the frogs, 
its inhabitants, from hybernation ; and the fact gives our author 
occasion to shew that this state of torpor may be supplied or 
prevented by warmth and food. 

In Chap. IV. we arrive at Bude, the capital. In describing 
the Sunday diversions,—the baiting of animals,—a speedy and 
humane method of destroying them by wounding the spinal 
rarrow is justly recommended. 

‘In this manner the Oxen are killed by the butchers at Gibraltars 
who, I am told, have learned it from their African neighbours. 
Might not the magistrates of towns recommend this method to 
their butchers, and, if found better than the usual manner of knock- 
ing them down, even compel them to adopt it? Every means of 
diminishing the sufferings of the brute creation should. be recommend- 
ed, not only from humanity towards them, but for the sake of our 
own society. Men accustomed to be cruel towards animals, will re- 
quire but a small inducement.to be so to their own species.” 
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We believe that inducemenrs have been held out to butchers, 
in some of our great towns, to adopt. the same practice: but 
we are sorry to add that we are still surpassed in mercy towards 
brute creatures by the inhabitants of Fez and Morocco. 

At Bude, the author suspends his journal through Ch. IV. 
and V. for above 100 pages. “The capital, the principal scene 


of political transactions, reminds him of the constitution of the 


country. ‘Uhe subjects treated in these two chapters are the 
national dislike of the Hungarians to the Austrians—the Consti- 
tution—State of the Nobles, Citizens, and Peasants—the Urba- 
rium—State of the Clergy —Innovations of Joseph I]. — Ancient 
Order restored—Transactions of the Diet of 1790—State of 
the Protestants —Population and Inhabitants—Revenue—Com- 
merce and Military Force. 


The basis of the Hungarian constitution is stated in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


‘ The two greatest privileges of a people, those of legislation and 

taxation, are still in their hands ; and the Sovereign has only a veto 
in the legislation. The choice of the Palatine, a kind of viceroy, 
from four candidates presented by the Sovereign, and the reception 
of strangers as denizens, are privileges likewise belonging to the peo- 
ple. But the King has the unquestioned right of deciding on war 
and peace ; he has a veto in the legislation; the gift of the great of- 
fices in the church and state, those of the Palatine, and keepers of 
the crown, excepted: it is he who creates nobility ; and coining, and 
pardoning criminals, are his prerogatives.’— 

‘ But what is the nation ?—-Who constitutes the people ?—To 
whom do these valuable rights belong ?——-In this country, as in 
others where society is in its childhood, the nation, alas! is only the 
great aristocratic body of nobles and clergy ; and the productive part 
of the community, the citizens and peasants, have few or no rights, 
and no interference in public affairs ; yet must submissively bear ai/ 
the burthens of the state. 

‘ As the peasants were, till 1785, under the gieb@ adscriptio, or in 
the state of villanage, they could never be considered as forming a 
part of the nation; and the deputies of the free towns being con-. 
sidered almost as intruders, it was, and still is, the aristocratic body 
which checks the power of the Crown; and it is this body that, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the Hungarian constitution, the Sovereign 
should consult with upon all important state affairs, by calling them 
together in a Diet. 

¢ This Assembly is composed of magnates, archbishops and bi- 
shops, lord lieutenants of the counties, abbots, prelates, deputies of 
the chapters, deputies from the counties, and deputies Sam the 
royal free towns. 

‘ The magnates were originally only the great officers of the 
Crown, as the Palatine, the supreme judge, the lord marshal, the 
great cup-bearer, the steward of the household, the master of the 
sorse, &c. but now the princes, counts, end barons are considered 
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ae such. Those who pretend to be acquainted with the true spirit of 
the constitution, regard the reception of the princes, counts, andbarons, 

amongst the magnates, as an innovation. The eldest sons of this great 

nobility, with the two archbishops, diocesan and titular bishops, with« 
the lord lieutenants of the counties, and keepers of the crown, consti- 

tute the first table, or upper house ; and the lower house, or second 

table, is composed of the abbots and prelates, the deputies of the 

chapters, from each at least two ; two or three deputies from each of 

the two-and-fifty counties in which this kingdom is divided, and a de- 

puty from each of the royal free towns. If the free towns send more 

than one deputy, they have only one vote; it is so likewise with the 

deputies of the chapters; and if the members of the upper house 

cannot attend in person, their deputies sit in the lower house.’— 

‘ The nobility, which is composed of titled and untitled, the for- 
mer of which may be considered as the real nobility, and the latter 
only as gentlemen, have the exclusive privilege of enjoying all the 
posts of honour, and of filling all the public offices, and are the ex- 
clusive owners of the soil, except what lies within the precincts of 
the free towns; and a burgher or a peasant may as well think of pos- 
sessing the throne, as of possessing one inch of land, without being 
first ennobled. Their persons likewise are privileged, except in a few 
cases, as high treason, murder, &c. They cannot be arrested, till 
they have been legally tried and convicted. And the simplest kind 
of knight service is the only duty they owe the state. When sum- 
moned by their sovereign, they must defend their country. Their 
taking the field is called an insurrectio, and the high clergy are not 
exempt. This service, from the frequent wars in which Hungary 
was engaged, and principally against the Turks, was formerly a 
pretty severe obligation, for they served as a kind of barrier to the 
rest of Europe against this ferocious people. As long as the war 
continued within the limits of their country, they were obliged to 
maintain themselves ; but when the war was carried on abroad, they 
were maintained by the sovereign. ‘The number of combatants cach 
brought into the field was proportioned to his estate. The arch- 
bishop of Gran and the bishop of Erlau brought each two stands of 
colours, and under each stand a thousand men; the archbishop of 
Collotza and several bishops a thousand each. In the fatal battle of 
Mohatch seven bishops were left on the field.’ 


The Hungarians, it seems, adhere pertinaciously to the 
principle of allowing the sovereign no supplies, but through the 
legislature. Violations of this great security to freedom have 
actually been punished with just severity. ‘Two noblemen, as 
Dr. T. has been informed, have been lately degraded, and de- 
clared infamous, for making some kind of subscription for the 
Emperor, their sovereign, towards carrying on the present . 
war, : 

After these statements, we meet with a translation of the 
Urbarium, and an act promulgated by Maria Theresa, in order 
to fix bounds to the rapacity of the landlord, by determining the 
dues of the peasant ; 
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‘ By this ordinance the reciprocal rights of the peasants and their. 


landlords are determined, and it appears, that .the Hungarian pea- , 


sant pays to his lord, for twenty-five acres of arable land (cach acre 
containing about twelye hundred square fathoms), and twelve days 
mowing of meadow land, a ninth of the produce of the soil, of the 
lambs, kids and bees, and about one hundred and eleven days la- 
bour, two shillings for rent, and three shillings for fowls, butter, &c. 

‘ Thi: I jenna to be no hard contract for the peasant. I have 
been informed by several great landed proprietors, that they did not 
receive upon an average, taking all their dues together, more than 
equal to a gulden, or about two shillings English, for an acre. ‘The 
hardship lies chiefly in the nature of the contract : this is a reciprocal 
hardship, as inconvenient for the landlord as for the peasant. It 
chiefly arises from receiving labour for payment; yet this kind of 
payment is always used in similar cases, in the first stages of im- 
provement. This compels the landlord to keep a great part of his 
Jands in his own hands, to employ the labour of his peasants, how- 
ever he may dislike rural economy. The law must entrust him, as 
I have lately said, with great authority over his peasants. He re- 
quires a great many stewards, bailiffs, and overseers to assist him, 
and to these he must delegate a part of this authority over them. 
From hence arise complaints from them, on the hardship of their 
fate, and of the severity of their masters; and from these no less 

_ complaints of the perverse, obstinate, idle, and discontented dispo- 
sition of their peasants; who by not being interested in the labour 
they perform for their lords, first are slothful in the performance of 
this, and then through custom become slothful in their own: and 
thus a bad state of husbandry pervades the lands. A great landed 
proprictor in Bohemia assured me, that he found it much his in- 
terest, to accept of sixpence from his peasants who were obliged to 
work for him, instead of a day’s labour; and give ninepence to 
ethers over whom he had no other authority than dismissing them 
from his service.’ 

Of the innovations attempted by Joseph II. we have also in 
this chapter a very distinct account. ‘They are said to have been 
dictated by the best intentions; and the assertion is confirmed 
by internal evidence. ‘The Emperor was however obliged to 
abolish all his regulations, except the suppression of villenage. 

On the perusal of this part of the narrative, it will be difh- 
cult not to be attracted by the unfavourable political position of 
Hungary. In heterogeneous empires, the countries remote 
from the seat of government have commonly suffered most from 
oppression :— but the Hungarians enjoy privileges which that 
portion of their fellow subjects, among whom the common so- 
vercign resides, do not claim. Hence the habitual state of the 
national mind will be a jealous fear of encroachment, strength- 
ening that aversion from improvement which is so common 
amony mankind. On the other hand, situations may easily 


arise, in which a burst of loyalty may reduce them to the level 
of 
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of their neighbours’ servitude for ever. Without doubt, had 
success crowned the imperial arms in the late contest with 
¥rance, the head of the house of Austria would have found 
little difficulty in gradually training, or all at once breaking, this 
high-spirited people to the yoke. 

Under the article Protestants, we are informed that 


‘ By a resolution of Theresa, in 1749, it was ordered, that those 


who should leave the catholic persuasion, should be imprisoned for. 


two years; and if within this time thcy should not return to the 
church, they should be sent to hard labour!!! But let it be known, 
for the honour of Hungary, that in the Diet of 1791, when the 
rights of the protestants were confirmed, exclusive of the clergy 
there were only eighty-four members who voted against them; 
though two hundred and ninety-one for them; of whom one hun- 
dred and eighty-one were Magnates, and the greatest part’ of them 
catholics. How great an honour is this spirit of toleration to the 
Hungarian nation !’ 


This anecdote almost tempts us to believe that our corporation 
and test acts would have stood some chance of being repealed, if 
they could have been brought before an Hungarian assembly. 
{n p.180, we have an extract from the funeral sermon of Father 
Coppi, on Count Rada, a Protestant, containing ardent wishes 
for his happiness in another world: but the censor, an ex- 
jesuit, ordered the passage to be altered or omitted, alleging that 
it was scandalous to utter such wishes in behalf of a Protestant 
who had shewn no signs of penitence. 

Dr. T. offers some computations of the number of inhabit- 
ants in Hungary; whence it appears that they do not fall far 
short of 7 or 8 millions. The population is composed of se- 
veral originally distinct tribes. —* These different people do not 
live promiscuously together, but separate ; and in one district 
the traveller only mects with Hungarians, and in another dis- 
trict only with Sclavonians ; it is likewise so with the Germans 
and Wallachians, as may be seen in the map that accompanies 
this work.’ 

According to the best estimates, the Hungarian revenue is 
about one-fifth of the whole Austrian revenue, while its popu- 
lation is nearly one-third. 

‘« Commerce and manufactures give now pre-eminence to nations $ 
and a fertile soil and mines of gold, without national industry, with 
difficulty Dear the burthens of a state. Commercial industry is 
here very low, and the patriots lay this to the charge of the court 
of Vienna: and it is true that the court of Vienna, not being 
able to diaw the same resources in men and money, the two great 
requisites of war, which now constitute the greatest part of the 
expences of governments, from this part of its dominions as from its 
other less privileged, is little inclined to favour its commerce ; par- 
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ticularly in articles which come in competition with those of its other 
provinces. : 

‘ This is no doubt 2 principal cause of the public inactivity ; but 
the Austrian government ought not to bear all the blame. Would 
it not be unreasonable to expect to find agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce in a flourishing state, i a country so backward in its 
political institutions? But the Hungarians will not advert to this, nor 
reflect that nattonal industry is the associate only of a particular stage 
of society, to which they are not yet advanced: which they may hasten 
or retard, by laying-aside, or rigidly adhering to, institutions calcu- 
lated only for infant societies. 

¢ But in Hungary how is the praductive part of the nation consi- 
dered ? Where is the stimulus to activity? The cast of the peasants 
is but just emancipated from bondage, and still remains quite deprived 
of the right of possessing landed property ; and the cast of the citi- 
zens Is not much better. 

‘ The ruling principle of the court of Vienna, it is true, is to con- 
sider this country as its magazine of raw materials; and as a cone 
sumer of its manufactures. Against this principle great complaints 
are justly made; but as it has no manafactures but of the coarsest 
kind, which are for home consumption, it is only felt as an evil pre- 
venting the rise of manufactures. 

‘ But the clogs that are put on the exportation of its natural pro- 
duce, in which the riches of the kingdom and the revenues of its 
opulent land-holders consist, is an evil continually galling individuals, 
Wherever I went I was led into cellars full of wine, and into grana- 
ries full of corn, and I was shewn pastures full of cattle. If ] feli- 
citated the owners upon their rich stores, and of articles never out of 
tashion, I heard one common complaint—the want of a market, the 
want of buyers. 

* Some of its natural productions are rivals to the natural produce 
of other parts of the Austrian dominions, as its wines. The export- 
ation therefore of this article is checked by unposts and custom- 
house formalities and expences. 

¢ The local situation of Hungary is unfavourable : it is chiefly sur- 
rounded with countries which stand in no need of its produce. It has 
fine rivers, but these run in a different direction from the course of 
its commerce, the Austrian provinces, which are the markets for 
four-fifths of its exportation ; whilst they run toward Turkey. And 
land carriage 1s ieaaad very expensive by the badness of the roads, 
and territorial tolls ; a thing severely felt upon raw produce. 

‘ An Hungarian writer says, that good wine which is bought 
for six shillings, has an additional expence upon it of eight shillings 
when it reaches the port of Trieste; and that corn which is bought 
for two shillings, an expence of six ; tcbacco that costs twelve chil. 
lings a hundred weight, likewise an addition of six. 

¢ The annual exports are above sixteen millions of guldens, or 
1,600,000]. pounds sterling ; and its imports eleven millions, or 


1,100,0col. sterling; which gives a balance in favour of Hungary 
of half a million sterling.’ 


Here 
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Here we must close our account of this volume for the 
present. In the next half of it, we shall have occasion to 
attend on Dr. Townson more in the capacity of the naturalist, 
and the observer of men and manners, than in that of the poli- 
tician and the statist. 


[ To be concluded in our next Review. ] B ed... Ss, 





Art. Il. Chronological Tables, beginning with the Reign of Solomon, 
and ending with the Death of Alexander the Great: with a prefatory 
Discourse. By the late Thomas Falconer, of Chester, Esq. to. 
pp- 200. 15s. Boards. Printed at Oxford; London, Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1796. 


 Prangregeds has been sometimes called the soul of history : 
but the appellation, in our judgment, is improper; for she is 
only an hand-maid, and often but an awkward and faithless one. 
Yet many great men have employed uncommon pains and rare 
talents to make her become an useful attendant; on whom her 
mistress might lean with security through the long and dark 
path of time, without being in danger of deviating either tothe 
right or to the left. ‘That they have not, however, been altogether 
successful in their well-meant endeavours, is evident from their 
almost continual disagreement. —They have not been able de- 
terminately to fix a single epoch prior to the Olympiads; and 
even after that celebrated ra, how much uncertainty remains! 
Neither the birth nor the crucifixion of Jesus Christ has yet 
been indisputably ascertained ; although, among Christians of 
every denomination, it has been a subject of discussion for 
above sixteen hundred years. 

One principal object of chronologists has been to connect and 
reconcile sacred with profane history: a task which no one has 
yet fully accomplished ; and which, in our opinion, can never be 
accomplished, without some other data than those which have 
hitherto served as the ground-work of the various systems that 
have been applied to effect that purpose. 

The posthumous work before us, published by Dr. Hodson 
of Oxford, at the request of Dr, Falconer of Bath, brother of the 
author, must have cost much time and labour to bring it even to 
the imperfect state in which it now appears. ‘The first idea of 
it was suggested to the author, by observing that several writers 
of distinguished abilities had committed mistakes in adjusting 
the reigns of the Jewish kings to those of the eastern mo- 
narchs: 

¢ In order to explain these difficulties, which, it is hoped, are by 
no means insuperable, the primary view of this work was,‘ to begin 
with the reign of Solomon, and continue it down only ‘so far as = 
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6th year of the reign of Darius Hystaspes, when the prophecies fe- 
lating to the 2d Temple were fulfilled. 

‘ But as the collateral assistance of the era of Nabonassar was ab 
solutely necessary, so, had the Tables been conchided at this time, it 
would have broken that celebrated era abruptly in the iniddle ; where- 
as, by continuing it on to the close of the hess division, viz. to the 
death of Alexander.the Great, it not only tends to illustrate the rise 
and fall of the Grecian republics, but also the remaining history of 


the Jews till the Canon of the Scriptures is closed by Nehemiah as 


an historian, and by Malachi as a prophet. In the prosecution of 
this work, no attachment has been shewn to any particular system, 
where there was a possibility of avoiding it; and the authority of 
chronological compilers is seldom admitted, unless when confirmed 
by the direct evidence of good historians, who either borrowed from 
authentic records, or lived near the timcs concerning which they wrote. 
‘To separate truth from error; to distinguish what is probable from 
what 1s doubtful; and te facts are not exactly ascertained as to 
time, to fix them within certain limits, has. been the Author’s sole 
object. In one part, where historical evidence Is w anting, analogical 
reasoning has been admitted, viz. in the history: of ancient Greece 
before the time of Cyrus, and in the first four reigns of the kings of 
Media: but all these facts are marked with an asterisk, to distinguish 
them from those which are grounded on direct evidence; nor are these 
calculations obtruded on the reader, but submitted with deference, 
and meant 1ather to excite than to satisfy enquiry. Should this part, 
however, be disapproved of by any, it must at least be acknowledged 
by every impartial reader, that the facts here inv estigated in relation 
to ancient Greece, cannot clash with the sacred writings ; for, whe- 
ther we adopt the extended calculations of Eratosthenes, or those 
gnore contracted laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, the Scripture history 
is equally distinct from the profane ; and the taking of Troy, where- 
ever it is placed, has no reference to the Jewish history, or any of the 
kingdoms connected with it.’ 


In a prefatory discourse, of 134 pages, Mr. Falconcr directs his 
attention towards establishing the authenticity of the zra of 
Nabonassar, as the basis on which his tables are founded; ex- 
plains the mode of computation therein used ; and takes a wide 
range through the antiquities of Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, coeval with the period of Jewish history which it is his 
design to illustrate.—There is a considerable portion of learn- 
ing, but little of either taste or method, in this dry and tedious 
dissertation ; and much extraneous matter is intermixed :—for 
example, we have ten whole pages on architecture, scu/pture, and 
painting. 

As, besides fixing the Jewish chronology, one of Mr. F.’s 
principal views in writing was to shew ‘that the great scheme 
of prophecy under the first covenant was completed before these 
tables are closed,’ he was obliged to settle the dates of certain 
historical facts connected with those prophecies, and to recon- 
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cife the latter to the chronology of the Medes and Persians, 
The result of this labour he gives in the following table: 
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isaiah 754 710 44 29 32 
Micah 762 72% 32 2 38 
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Jeremiah 626 582 44 11 
foel, about 625 1 Contemporary with the preceding. 
Habakkuk 606 19 Cont. with the two preceding. - 
Obatiah 605 1 (Cont. with the three preceding, 
Daniel €03 536 67 2 Cont. wiih Jeremiah 22 years. 
Ezekiel 592 57° 22 It Cont. with Dandie) ali kis Gime. 
Hagyzai 520 72 
Zechariah §20 513 2 72 
Malachi, about | 434 86 














His order of arrangement, with respect to the minor Prophets, 
is the same with that of Archbp. Newcome, except that the 


Archbishop places Zephaniah after Joel: 


considerably. 


— Micah 7 


more correct. 


Mr. F. next points out several contested facts, both in pro- 
fane and sacred history, which may, he thinks, be settled. 
by his tables —The first is the foundation of Carthage ; which 
he places, not in the 7th year of Pygmalion, but in the 27th; 
the captivity of Jehoiakim he places in the third year of his 
reign and in the seventh of Nebuchadnezzar; the burning of 


but, with regard to 
the times of their beginning to prophecy, the two tables differ 
According to the learned Prelate, Jonah began, 
to prophecy 823 years before Christ—Amos 82 3—Hosea 8og 

57—Nahum, probably, 720—Joel, probably, 696— 
Zephaniah 640—Habakkuk, probably, 600 -- Obadiah soon after 
587—Haggai about 520—Zechariali 520 —and Malachi 436. 
We are inclined to think that Mr. Falconer’s calculations are 


the temple in the eleventh of Zedekiah, &c.— 
think that all these chronological minutie 


ance, we refer those who esteem this sort of reading to the 
work itself; and we shall proceed to a description of the form 


in which Mr. has constructed his tables 


F, 


coo narrow for an expanded sample. 


From the year of the Julian Period 3743, corresponding with 
the death of Solomon and the year before Christ 971, to the 


era of Nabonassar, which commences at the year of the Julian » 
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Period 3966, before Christ 748, the table is divided into ten 
columns. The first contains the years of the Julian Period ; 
the second, the names of the kings of Judah; the third, the 
years of their reigns ; the fourth, the years of the reigns of the 
kings of Israel; the fifth, the names of the same kings; and 
the sixth, the years of Ezekiel’ s prediction. All these are on 
the left-hand page. The first and second columns of the op- 
posite page are allotted to contemporary princes and events; 
the third marks the annals of Tyre from Abdastratus to Pygma- 
hon, and of the Lydian kings from Ardisus to Alyattes ; and 
the last column contains the years before Christ. 

From the first year of the Nabonassar era to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, the tables continue the same; except that there is only one 
column for contemporary events, and that the second column of 
the right-hand page contains the years of the before-mentioned 
era. With the contemporary events are arranged the annals of 
Egypt, and with the Lydian kings those of Media. rom that 
period, the two columns which before contained the kings of 
Judah, and, as far as they go, the kings of Isracl, are hence- 
forwards, with profane history, blended with what concerns the 
Jews, and dated from the captivity of Zedekiah and from that 
of Jehoiakim ; and the first column on the opposite page con- 
tains the Egyptian and Tyrian annals. 

At the year 4201 of the Julian Period, before Christ 515, the 
tables take another form. ‘Che consular tables of Rome occupy 
the second column of the left-hand page; the principal trans- 
actions in Greece fill the fifth column; and the contemporary 
events are arranged in the first and third columns of the oppo- 
site page, on each side of the years of the Nabonassar era. 

Although we are clearly of opinion that these tables might 
have been more methodically and intelligibly exhibited, and 
although several petty mistakes might easily be pointed out in 
them, we cannot help considering the work as an useful com- 
panion to the reader of antient history, who wishes to adjust 
the dates to the facts, and to Have at once a view of Contem- 

orary events. 

As to Mr. Falconer’s style, we cannot highly praise it, for 
it is neither terse nor elegant. Indeed, he seems to have been 
careless about composition, and to have been contented with 
the first phraseology that occurred. He writes, however, with 
simplicity, aud is seldom either obscure or embarrassed: but 
he is too verbose and desultory, 

Ged..s. 
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Art. III. 4 Plan for the Conduct of Female Education, in Boarding 
School. By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. F.R.S. Author of 
Zoonomia, and of the Botanic Garden. 4to. pp. 128. 55. 
sewed. Johnson. 1797... 


T is a condition to which eminence in literature is not unrea- 

sonably subjected, that no future efforts are permitted to fall 
short of the standard of excellence established by a writer’s for- 
mer productions. Diversity of subject, itis true, may unavoid- 
ably render one work of an author less splendid and popular 
than another: but an equal degree of proportional merit may 
justly be expected from equal exertions bestowed on it. That 
nothing ordinary, nothing trivial, nothing careless, can be ac- 
cepted from Dr. Darwin’s pen, is the honourable consequence 
of areputation acquired by works sanctioned by high public ap- 
plause ; and where he chooses to appear in the character of au- 
thor of these works, he must prepare to sustain this rank as 
such. 

The subject of the present publication has already, in seve- 
ral of its parts, engaged the attention of writers of the first 
class; and when we mention, as its leading topics, the female 
character, with all its concomitants of polite and useful know- 
lege, arts, accomplishments, morals, religion, &c. in addition 
to all considerations relative to heaith and corporeal habits, it 
will not be doubted that scope enough is taken for the employ- 
ment of all the philosophical and literary attainments which can 
be possessed by any individual. It seems, however, not to have 
been the purpose of Dr. D. to engage deeply, nor as an original 
thinker, on most of these subjects ; and in fact he has done no 
more than slightly touch on a few leading ideas, often referring 
to other writers for more minute and accurate investigations, 
We shall give one of his moral sections as a specimen: 


‘© ForTirTupDe. 


¢ If female children are not treated with tenderness by a mother in 
their early years of infancy, they are perhaps liable to acquire a harsh 
ness of character, and an apparent unfeelingness, which afterwards 
renders them less amiable; though it may give them greater for- 
titude ; which should therefore be inculcated at their rather maturer 
years. 
¢ Neither the robust assailing courage, which prompts to the pet- 
formance of heroic actions, nor the ostentatious patience, which re« 
uires the flattery of the public eye for it’s support, belong to the 
fenle character. But that serene strength of mind, which faces 
unavoidable danger with open eyes, prepared to counteract or to bear 
the necessary evils of life, is equally valuable as a male or female ac- 
quisition. This is term’d presence of mind; it depends on our judg- 


ment of the real value of things; and on our application of those 
CAUSES, 
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causes, which contribute to turn disagreeable circumstances to the 
best advantaye; and can therefore only be acquired by the general 
cultivation of good sense and of knowledge. 

¢ An occasional effusion of tears has been thought an amiable weak- 
ness, and a mark of delicacy of the sex. When tears are shed at the 
irremediable misfortunes of others, it indicates an amiable sensibility ; 
but when young ladies indulge themselves in a promptitude of dis- 
solving into incessant tears at every trivial distress of their own, it 
shews a kind of infantine debility of mind, and conveys an idea of 
their being unfit for the common duties of life; and should therefore 
be discouraged by reasoning on the kind and quantity of the evil, 
which disturbs them ; and by reciting to them the examples of for- 
titude exhibited by others in disasters much more calamitous, of which 
there are examples in the letters of Lady Russel: And lastly, by re- 
minding them of the consolations of religion. 

¢ A slight appearance of timidity has been esteemed another mark 
of delicacy of the sex ; but timidity is the companion of debility of 
mind rather than of delicacy, and should not therefore be encouraged. 
In respect to the expressions of fear, the violent cries and distorted 
countenances of some ladies in situations of danger exhibit them in 
no very amiable attitudes; while they increase the confusion, and 
may be said to help the storm ;” but if to these be added an af- 
fectation of fear without cause; as when a young lady screams 
through the whole gamut at the sight of a spider, or a grass-hopper ; 
the fault becomes voluntary, and should be opposed and conquered by 
the shafts of ridicule. 

¢ Impudence in common language has been termed boldness; and 
bashfulness has been ascribed to timidity ; but neither of them with 
sufficient precision; as brave men have been known to be bashful, 
and cowards impudent. Assurance of countenance arises from the 
possessor of it rather over-valuing his own abilities; and the impu- 
dence consists in this assurance with a total disregard of the opinions of 
others ; but neither of them bear [ bears] any analogy to fortitude. On 
the other hand modesty arises from the possessor of it rather under- 
valuing his own abilities ; and bashfulness consists in this modesty with 
great solicitude about the opinions of others; but neither of them 
are [is] attended with personal fear. So charming is the appearance 
of this great sensibility by adding a blush to the features of beauty, 
that no endeavours should be used to extinguish it early in life. Nor 
should any means be contrived to increase it to excess, as embar- 
rassment both of thought and action, and even impediment of speech 
is then liable to attend the great anxiety it occasions? | 


The reader will here see good sense and elegance of senti- 
ment, but nothing very striking and uncommon. He will 
probably be much more disappointed at the Doctor’s recom- 
mendation of books in varicus arts and sciences, in which 
he very frequently refers to the opinion of certain ladies of his 
acquaintance ; saying that, for his own part, he has never read 
them.—The female acquaintances even of Dr. Darwin are not, 


we presume, all poetesses and philosophers. He will probably 
be 
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be followed with more confidence in points connected with pro- 
fessional knowlege, such as exercise, air, diet, care of the 
shape, &c. We shall copy, for the advantage of our fair 
readers, his remarks on the latter important topic: 


‘6 Care or THE SHAPE. 


‘ Delicate young ladies are very hable to become awry at many 
boarding schools; this is oceasioned principally by their being obliged 
too long to preserve an erect attitude, by sitting on forms for man 
hours together. To prevent this the school-seats should either have 
backs, on which they may occasionally rest themselves ; or desks be- 
fore them, on which they may occasionally lean. This is a thing of 
greater consequence, than may appear to those, who have not attended 
to it; and who wish their children to acquire a very erect attitude. 

‘ When the least tendency to become awry is observed, they should 


be advised to lie down on a bed or sofa for an hour in the middle of — 


the day for many months; which generally prevents the merease of 
this deformity by taking off for a time the pressure of the head and 
neck and shoulders on the spine of the back; and # at the same 
time tends to make them grow taller. 

¢ Young persons, when nicely measured, are found to be half an 
inch higher in the morning than at night; as is well known to those, 
who inlist very young men for soldiers. This is owing to the carti- 
lages between the bones of the back becoming compressed by the 
weight of the head and shoulders on them during the day. It is the 
Yame pressure, which produces curvitures and distortions of the spine 
in growing children, where the bones are softer than usual; and 
which may thus be relieved. by an horizontal posture for an hour in 
the middle of the day, or by being frequently allow’d to Iean on a 
chair, or to play on a carpet on the ground. 

‘ Young ladies should also be directed, where two sleep in a bed, 
to change every night, or cvery week, their sides of the bed; which 
will prevent their tendency to sleep always on the same side; which 
is not only liable to produce crookedness, but also to oceasion diseases 
by the internal parts being so long kept in uniform contact as to grow 
together. [or the same réason they should not be allowed to sit al- 
ways on the same side of the fire or window ; because they will then 
be inclined too frequently to bend towards one side ; which in those 
eonstitutions, where the bones are too soft,Js liable to produce crook. 
edness of the spine. 

‘ Another great cause of injury to the shape of young ladies is from 
the pressure of stays, or other tight bandages; which at the same 
time cause other diseases by changing the form or situation of the in- 
ternal parts. If a hard part of the stays, even a knot of the thread, 
with which they are sewed together, is press’d upon one side more 
than the other; the child bends from the side, which is uneasy, and 
thus occasions a eurviture of the spine. To counteract this effect. 
such stays, as have fewest hard parts, and especially such as can be 
daily or weekly turned, are preferable to others. A wise fashion of 
wearing no stiff stays, which adds so much to the beauty of young ladies, 
bas commenced since the above was written ; and long may it “oe 
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‘ Where frequent lying down on a sofa in the day time, and swing 
ing frequently for a small time by the head, with loose dress, do not 
relieve a Leginning distortion of the back, I have used with some 
success a swing for children to sleep im, as described in Zoonomia, 
vol. II. class I. 2. 2. 16. and also a crutch-chair as there delineated 5 
and where these do not seem to succeed, recourse may also be had to 
Mons. Vacher’s spinal machine, first described in the memoirs of the 
academy of Surgery in Paris, vol. III. with a good print of it; and 
since made by Mr. Jones in London, at No. 6, North-street, Tot- 
tenham-court Road; which suspends the head, and places the weight 
of it on the hips. 

© It will be from hence easily perceived, that all other methods of 
confining or directing the growth of young people should be used 
with great skill, such as back-boards, or bandages; and that their 
application should not be continued too long at atime; lest worse 
consequenc¢s should ensuc, than the deformity they are designed to 
remove. Of these the stocks for the feet of children, for the purpose of 
making them turn their toes quite out, and the frame for pressing in 
their knees, as they stand erect, at the same time, I suspect, when car- 
ried to excess, to be particularly injurious, and to have caused an irre- 
coverable lameness of the hip-joint ; as explained in Zoonomia, vol. II. 
class I. 2. 2.17. These therefore should be used with proper cau- 
tion, so as to give no pain or uneasy feels, or not used at all. 

¢ To this it may be proper to add, that the stiff erect attitude, 
taught by some modern dancing masters, does not contribute to the 
grace of person, but rather militates against it; as 1s well seen in one 
of the prints in Hogarth’s analysis of beauty ; and ts exemplified by 
the easy grace of some of the anttent statues, as of the Venus de Me- 
dici, and the Antinous; and in the works of some modern artists, as 
in a beautiful print of Hebe feeding an eagle, painted by Hamilton, 
and engraved by Eginton; and many of the figures of Angelica 
Kauffman. And lastly, which is so eminently seen in many of the 
beauties of the present day, since they have left off the constraint of 
whale-bone stays, and assumed the graceful dress of the ancient gree 
nian statues. 

¢ In the tendency to curviture of the spine, whatever strengthens 
the general constitution is of service, as the use of the cold bath in the 
summer months. ‘This however requires some restriction both in 
respect to the degree of coldness of the bath, the time of continuing 
in it, and the season of the year. Common springs, which are of 48 
decrees of heat, are too cold for tender constitutions, whether of 
children or adults; and frequently do them great and irreparable 
injury, as I have witnessed m three or four cases. The coldness of 
river water in the summer months, which is about 65 degress, or 
that of Matlock, which is about 68, or of Buxton, Pre is 82, 
are much to be preferred: the two latter are improperly called warm 
baths, comparing their degree of heat with that of common springs ; 
whereas they are in reality cold baths, being of much lower degree of 
heat than that of the human body, which is 98. The time of con- 
tinuing in a cold bath should be but a few minutes ; certainly not so 
long as to occasion a trembling of the limbs from cold, In respect » 
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Mrs. Robinson’s Sappho and Phaon, Sonnets. 17 


the season of the year, delicate children should certainly only use cold 
bathings in the summer months ; as the going frequently into the cold 
air in winter will answer all the purposes of the cold bath. 

‘ Other means of counteracting the debility of the system, or soft. 
ness of bones, which occasion crookedness, consist in taking internally 
from 10 to 20 grains of extract of bark, with as much soda phos- 
phorata, ‘and mixed with from five to ten drops of tincture of opium, 
twice a day for three or four weeks; as is further treated of in 
Zoonomia, vol. II. classI. 2. 2. 14. and 16.’ 


The Doctor’s system of managenient in general is rather on 
the indulgent plan; and it is calculated (we think, wisely) to 
rear the young female to due strength and growth by means of 
a liberal provision of food and warmth, instead of aiming at 
hardiness by early deprivations and endurances. 

We shall leave the advertisement of a particular school at 
Ashborne, in Derbyshire, to speak for itself; it is printed at 
the end of the volume. Ai 

fit. 





Art. IV. Sapphoand Phaon; in a Series of legitimate Sonnets: 
with Thoughts on Poetical Subjects, and Anecdotes of the Gre- 
cian Poetess. By Mary Robinson, Author of Poems, &c. &c. 
Small 8vo. pp. 82. 7s. Boards) Hookham and Co. 1796. 


HE sonnet, as is well known, is of Italian origin; and Pe- 
trarch is thought to have carried it to its highest state of 
possible perfection. It is, indeed, peculiarly suited to the Ita- 
lian language. Milton, from his admiration of the poets of that 
country, was, we believe, the first Englishman that was induced 
to attempt the sonnet in the language of our island: but cri- 
tics are not agreed as to the success which crowned our great 
poet’s attempt in this new kind of poetry. —Dr. Johnson con- 
siders the sonnets of Milton as meriting little praise; and 
even the greatest admirers of the author of Paradise Lost, in 
searching for beauties in his sonnets, fix their attention chiefly 
on the strength of the expression and the sublimity of the 
thought, but cannot say much in favour either of the elegance 
of the language or the harmony of the numbers. Now these 
latter qualities we conceive to be characteristic of compositions 
of this sort; and it will be no disparagement to Milton to say 
that his genius was too exalted to excel in the lighter kinds of 
poetry. | 
Sonnets have of late been a very prevalent form of com- 
position ; and many that have fallen under our notice want 
only justness of thought to render them complete.—In the pre- 
face to the elegant little volume before us, Mrs. Robinson en- 
larges on the /egitimate sonriet, as she terms it, in opposition to 
those poems which seem to be written without any regard to 
REV. SEPT. 1797 C the 
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the limitation of 14 lines, or to any of those rules which have 
been laid down by the critics for the structure of this species of 
composition; and, with the ardour of anenthusiast, she expresses 
her love of poetry; sets forth, in glowing language, the won- 
derful powers ascribed to it in former times; and concludes 
with an invective against her country, for the little encourage- 
ment which is given to learning and to the elegant arts. That 
virtue and genius are too much neglected must be acknow- 
leged ; and those persons who, from their fortune or rank in 
life, have it in their power to reward the one and to call forth 
the other into notice, and yet are forgetful of such an import- 
ant duty, are deserving of severe censure: but Mrs. R. should 
not have confined her reproaches to her countrymen; ovr 
neighbours on the Continent are perhaps as culpable in that 
respect as ourselves. 

A short history of Sappho follows the preface, the principal 
portion of which is taken from Barthelemi’s Anacharsis. The 
remainder of the volume 1s occupied by 44 Sonnets: the greater 
part written in the person of Sappho, and relating toher unhappy 
passion for Phaon. It seems rather unfortunate that Mrs. R. 
should fix on a subject on which Ovid exerted all his power, in 
the celebrated Epistle of Sappho to Phaon; rhe beauties of 
which Mr. Pope has preserved, if not improved, in his transla- 
tion :—yet, as there is a diversity in taste, Mrs. R. will un- 
questionably attract admirers.—Lhe introductory Sonnet, we 
believe, will be generally approved: we shall lay it before our 
readers : 


¢ Favour’d by Heav’n are those, ordain’d to taste 
The bliss supreme that kindles fancy’s fire ; 
Whose magic fingers sweep the muses’ lyre, 
In varying cadence, eloquently chaste ! 
Well may the mind, with tuneful numbers grac’d, 
To Fame’s immortal attributes aspire, 
Above the treach’rous spells of low desire, 
That wound the sense, by vulgar joys debas’d. 
For thou, blest Porsy! with godlike pow’rs 
To calm the miseries of man wert giv’n ; 
When passion rends, and hopeless love devours, 
By mem’ry goaded, and by frenzy driv’n, 
Tis thine to guide him ’midst Elysian bow’rs, 
And shew his fainting soul,—a glimpse of Heav’n.’ 


The second Sonnet, inscribed The Temple of Chastity, 
_abounds with imagery which is not always selected with the 
strictest regard to propriety :—it is difficult to conceive am- 
brosial flowers twining round icicles: but perhaps it may be 
eeemed wncandid to notice a few defects of this sort, and un- 

necessary 
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hecessary on the present occasion, as we have often spoken of 
Mrs. R.’s poetical merits. ° 
The following Sonriet will be a farther specimen of these 
compositions : 
*O! How can Love exulting Reason quell ! 
How fades each nobler passion from his gaze ! 
E’en Fame, that cherishes the Poet’s lays, 
That fame, ill-fated Sappho lov’d so well. , 
Lost is the wretch, who in his fatal spell 
Wastes the short Summer of delicious days, 
And from the tranquil path of wisdom strays, 
In passion’s thorny wild, forlorn to dwell. 
O ye! ‘who in that sacred Temple smile 
Where holy Innocence resides enshrin’d ; 
Who fear not sorrow, and who know not guiley 
Each thouglit compos’d, and ev’ry wish resign’d ; 
Tempt not the path where pleasure’s flow’ry wile 
In sweety but pois’nous fetters; hold the mind.’ 


A pretty erigraved bust of Sappho, by Bovi, decorates this 
elegant little Volume. : 


- ee 
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Art. V. A Guide to Health ; being Cautions and Directions in the 
Treatment of Diseases. Designed chiefly for the Use of Stu- 
dents; By the Rev. Joseph Townsend, Rector of Pewsey, Aus 
thor of the Physician’s Vade Mecum. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 570. 
~s. Boards. Johnson, &c. 1796. 


TE character which wé gave some time ago* of the first 
volume of this work may be transferred, without modifica- 
tion, to the present. However short the whole publication 
rnay fall of a well-digested system of médical philosophy, the 
author’s cultivation of medicine does him honowr, and affords 
an useful example to his brethren. 

Both volumes abound with notices, which Mr. T. seems to 
have picked up in conversation with various physicians at home 
and abroad. From some of these, we think that useful hints 
may be taken. Others are egregiously trifling, and are appa- 
rently introduced for the purpose of paying some friend a swin- 
ving compliment en passan?. As examples of the former kind, 
we lay the two following passages before our readers :—Speaking 
of dropsy of the spine, Mr.'I’. observes, 

‘ Abmidst multitudes, who have lived for a few day's only in this 
terrible disease, my friend M. Gimpernat attended one, a lovely 
youth, who completed his fifteenth year, before he died. The 
tumour, which was on the superior part of the sacrum, was at his 
birth no bigger than a hazel nut, but by degrees it grew to the size 


7 * See Rev. N.S. vol. xviii p. 299- 
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of a hen’s egg, when it became difficult to avoid compression. At 
this period he applied to Mr. Gimbernat, who observing that wher 
the tumour was compressed, whether by accident or by design, the 
boy first complained of head-ach, then felt vertigo, after that be- 
came lethargic, and so continued till the pressure was removed ; he 
contrived an instrument, which at once protected the tumotr from 
external injury, and by means of a spring made such pressure on the 
part as the boy was able to bear without either pain orlethargy. The 
design of this pressnre was, to promote absorption, which effect it 
produced to such a degree, that the tumour decreased m size, and 
the fixed pain in the centre of his head, of which he before come 
plained, had left him. 

‘ Thus relieved, the boy neglected to call from time to time upon 
his surgeon till the leather covering of the instrument was worn out, 
and the iron circle had uleerated the tumour; in consequence of whichy 
the lymph was suddenly discharged. 

¢ M. Grmsernat and his son, from whom I have this relation, 
were instantly called in. They found him senseless, with a very quick 
pulse, and violent convulsions, particularly m his lower extremities. 
They observed likewise, that a very considerable quantity of a limpid 


fluid, exceedingly saline, had been discharged, and was then flowing” 


to a most astonishing degree. 

¢ They applied strong sticking plaster to the opening of the tu- 
mour, and no sooner was the commanication with the external air 
cut off, than the patient began gradually to regain his senses ; butthe 
convulsions, chiefly of the aah extremities, still continued, and he 
complained incessantly of excruciating pain in the interior of his head. 

‘In a few hours the quantity of lymph collected in the tumour 
was so great, that the sticking plaster, although assisted by fomenta- 
tions with calcined alum, was carried off. , 

¢ No sooner was the communieation renewed between the atmos- 


pheric air and the brain through the vertebral canal, than dthargy. 
returned and continued, till fresh plasters were applied, when, as. 


before, the excruciating pain in the interior of his head produced in- 
cessant lamentation, till at the end of two days he died.’— 





‘ M. Ginesta, professor of the college of surgery at Madrid, has 
happily discovered, that opium internally taken and externally ap- 
plied in strong fomentations to the contracted muscles, induces such 
a degree of relaxation, as greatly facilitates reduction. In a memoir 
presented to the infant college, and which will be published, he men- 
tions several cases of long standing, restored in this way by him, 
after having wearied the patience and frustrated the hopes of other 

ractitioners. 

‘ When the head of the dislocated bone has ruptured the capsular 
ligament and passed through the opening, the reduction is attended 
with much greater difficulty, because it is scarcely possible to make 
the projected bone return by the same channel. This situation of 
things being discerned by the more limited and impeded motion of 
the dislocated bone, the skilful surgeon must lay open the parts con- 


cerned, and dilate the perforation of the capsular ligament, that he™ 
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may be enabled to reduce the joint. In this operation the difficulty 
and danger will arise from the high inflammation of these parts, when 
exposed to the access of atmospheric air. M. Ginesta has devised a 
new method of performing this operation, which I may perhaps 
hereafter have an opportunity of communicating to the Eagtish 
student.’— ao 

‘ My friend Mr. Gimbernat, of Madrid, has contrived an irstru- 
ment by which he has cured many deplorable cases of aneurism’in 
the popliteal artery. It is composed of a steel plate perforated in the 
middle by a screw to regulate the pressure, and kept in its place by 
two steel rings, the superior ring to grasp the thigh immediately 
above, aud the inferior ring to embrace the leg just below the knee. 
Each ring consists of five pieces, of. which one, rivetted to the steel 
plate, is connected with two others by horizontal joints to admit of 
bending the knee, either in sitting or in walking. From these pro- 
ceed two other pieces, with which they are connected by perpendi- 
cular joints, and which being opened, admit the limb. These might 
clasp together in a variety of ways, but for the sake of neatness, and 
that the same instrument may be adapted to a leg of any size, one 
piece enters into the other and catches by a spring. . , 

¢ The end of the screw which perforates the he is rivetted to 2 
small plate, which supports the pad or compress, and thus the patient 
can give that degree of pressure which is needful to support the 
weakened part. 

‘ By similar contrivances he relieves other cases of aneurism, even 
that of the carotid arteries. In recent cases this method has made 
perfect cures, and in cases of long standing it has prevented rupture 
of the artery. When this however fails, relief may be procured 


by double ligatures above the aneurism, in the manner first practised 
by John Hunter.’ 


‘he two cases of scrophulous ulceration (p. 521.) in which 
the application of bruised sorrel is reported as so signally bene 
ficial, deserve to be quoted: but they would take up too much 
of our room. 

Among the friffing articles of information, we reckon a pre« 
scription of tartar emetic and soluble tartar with some other in- 
gredients by Dr. Willis, which our author found with a patient, 
whom he visited after that celebrated practitioner. ‘ The pre- 
scription,’ we are informed, * is certainly a good one: but, asit 
was continued only for three days, there was no opportunity 
in that case to judge of its effects.’ Into the merit of the pre- 
scription we will not inquire: but we fear that there was a de- 
gree of indelicacy in ushering it into print, as the writer’s con« 
sent does not appear to have been asked, and probably would 
not have been granted. 

We shall only add that Medical Memorandums would, in our 
judgment, have been the sort of title more suitable to the con- 
tents of the work before us than that which it bears. Bed ..-s. 
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Arr. VI. Sketches and Observations made on a Tour through various 
Parts of Europe, in the Years 1792, 1793, and 1794. ‘8va% 
pp- 387. 6s. Boards. Johnson. 1797. 


HE first excursion of this good humoured traveller was 
performed in the autumn of 1792, when he visited the 
ptineipal cities of Holland. - Proceeding afterward into Ger- 
many, he gives us an account of Cologne, Coblentz, Frank- 
fort, and Leipzic. Our readers must not expect any very pro- 
found observations from a traveller whose device seems to be 
that of young Rapid in Mr. Morton’s play, ‘ Push on, push 
on, demme, keep moving *:” but they will find q natural re- 
presentation of the state of the country, when the republican 
arms first threatened the independence of Germany, in the 
following passages : 

« This morning, in passing from Frankfort on the Maine to Wis- 
baden, I had a complete view of the cannonading of Mayence. We 
were sq very near as to hear the bells in the churches with the 
utmost distinctness, ‘They were all ringing to call the unfortunate 
inhabitants to mass, to pray for the safety of the town. The can- 
nonading from the French army appeared to be heavy and constantly 
kept up, the return from the town was only at distant intervals. I 
think I never felt an equal interest in any thing in my whole life ; 
whilst at the same moment, and on the very same eminence where 
we stood, were several German peasants engaged in ploughing and 
other field work, with as much sang froid as if nothing in the world 
was going forward, although the cannons were roaring all around 

em. , 

* Our journey from Frankfort until we reached Coblentz was very 
distressing. We overtook not less than two hundred officers and 
gentlemen of the aristocratic party, who were flying for their lives, 
They were in troops of about ten or twelve each, attended by their 
servants; ‘they were most of them very gentcel men, and many, I 
doubt not, persons of rank. They had, some of them, been one 
and two nights on horseback, and themselves and horses appeared 
quite exhausted with fatigue. ‘They would every now and then stop 
our carriage, and inquire with the utmost solicitude, what we knew 
of the French army, and would sometimes ask us where we would 
recommend their flight.’ , | 

The author’s last and more extensive circuit commenced in 
September 1793; when, setting off from Rotterdam a second 
time, he visited Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels; reluctantly. 
remarking that both towns and people had been as well treated 
by the French, as they would haye been by any other conquer- 
ing nation. ‘This admission, from a person who was capable 
ef writing the passage which we shall now extract, is af some 
unportance, ton 
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‘ On Monday noon I arrived at Liege: as I drove down into the 
city, crowds of beggars ran after the carriage crying out, * Vive 
?Empereur! Vive ? Empereur !’’ Not three months before, these very 
wretches had vociferated with equal animation, ‘* Vive da republique 
Francoise! Vive la f pases Frangoise !”? Behold, my friend, a true, 
picture of peuple of every state.’ 

From this passage, we cannot withhold our unqualified.cen- 
sure. Jf the humbler classes in Germany suffer the laborious 
misery and the complicated hardships described by our author, 
it must be indifferent to them whether their oppressors be 
Germans or French, for they can experience no change for the 
worse :—but will this description apply to the people of every 
state? Will it apply to the people of England? Forbid it, 
Heaven! 

From Liege we are again carried to Frankfort and Leipzic 5 
whence, in prosecution. of his tour, the author visited the ca- 
pitals of Saxony, Bohemia, and Austria, and after having ren- 
dered justice to the ornamented environs of Dresden and 
Vienna, reached the Adriatic sea through the provinces of 
Stiria and Carinthia. His reflections on quitting Germany, had 
he made them sooner, might have prevented his blaming the 
populace of Liege for the faults of their governors and their 
government. We insert them, though possessing no novelty : 
but if it were true in the days of ‘Terence that * nwllum est jam 
dictum, quod non dictum sit prius,” how much more must this 


truth be exemplified in our days! 


¢ This city (Trieste) brings me nearly to the close of my tour in 
Germany; an immense country, composed of a little magnificence 
and a wide extert of misery ; a country where you travel a hundred 
miles without finding a town in which a person of any taste or spirit 
could bear to reside, or a single villa like those which so much 
abound in England. When you do meet with any thing that betokens 
either taste or comfort, it is not the pleasant country house of the 
wealthy merchant, who has retired to elegance and ease, to enjoy the 
just reward of his exertions; or the rural retreat of the country 
squire ; but it is the immense edifice of a tyrant, who is shut up in 
solitary magnificence, surrounded by hws guards: while his people are 
fleeced to the very last sous, in order to support this uncomfortable 
grandeur ‘This, however, might be more tolerable, if the tyranny 
extended no farther than his palace walls: but, alas! a despotic 
government is but a regular system of tyranny, influencing and 
operating from the first prince of the empire, from the very emperor 
himself, down to his meanest postillion ; and unlike the stream, which 
weakens as it widens, this, the further it extends, the more power- 
fully it too often operates,’ , 

From Trieste, on his passage to Venice, the author touched 
at Furina, a small town on the coast of Dalmatia; where he 


met with an English gentleman, whose affecting story is related 
C4 at 
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at considerable length. - The picturesque situation of Venice, 
emerging from the waves of the Adriatic, has been too fre- 
quently described to afford a possibility of saying any thing new 
on that subject. Bologna, Florence, and Rome, were suc- 
cessively visited by our traveller; whose observations on the 
antique relics preserved in those celebrated cities, though sel- 
dom novel, are usually entertaining. ‘The natural beauties of 
that delightful region justly engage his descriptive talents ; 
while the state of- society and manners only furnishes matter of 
disgust and censure. From Rome, he proceeded to Naples ;— 


we extract’ his gloomy account of the inhabitants of the in- 
terjacent towns. | 


' € Nothing can exceed the extreme misery and abasement of the 
towns we passed through, betwixt Rome and this place, nor can any 
words describe to you the wretched appearance of those who herd 
m them. It is a very common thing, to observe hundreds, wrapped 
up in long cloaks, with scarcely any other covering, standing in the 
sun against a wall, or lounging about the streets, doing nothing. 
When your carriage stops, they will instantly crowd round you, the 
more wretched to solicit charity, and the rest to observe and whisper 
something, either concerning the person or the equipage of the pas- 
sing stranger. Frequently, in going through these miserable towns, 
{ have been compelled to draw up the carriage windows, to prevent 


being almost suffocated with the stench with which the air is im- 
pregnated and loaded.’ 


We are now presented with a narrative of the writer’s at- 
tempt to ascend Vesuvius, when a shower of stones and cinders 
issuing from the crater forced him to return with precipita- 
tion. ‘This incident serves to introduce a letter of the younger 
Pliny, descriptive of the first known eruption and of the man- 
ner of his uncle’s death; which, however interesting in itself, 
we must here consider as an hors d’euvre. ‘The ruins of Pome 
peia and Herculaneum next attract the author’s attention; till, 


returning to Naples, he gives the follawing singular account of 
the population of that city :: 


¢ The population of this city is commonly estimated at about three 
hundred and fifty thousand ; of this number may be reckoned up- 
wards of thirty thousand lawyers, a military force — of more 
than twenty thousand, the lazzaroni, generally reckoned at forty 
thousand, fifteen thousand lacqueys, who run before the carriages, and 


fifteen thousand who stand behind them: the rest of the people may. 


be divided inta nobles, clergy, and beggars.’ 


We would ask the author whether Naples contains no me- 
chanics or shop-keepers, and no women and children within 
its precincts ; and what population it would require to furnish 
business and subsistence for thirty thousand lawyers? 


From 
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From Naples, the traveller retraced his steps to Florence? 
proceeding thence to Pisa; where he met with the English 
commissioners on their way to ‘Toulon, who had not learned 
the evacuation of that city until their arrival at Florence, Cons 
cerning that unfortunate transaction, we find some original 
information in a subsequent letter, concluded by the following 
consolatory reflection; ¢ that, by the best calculation, ‘Toulon 
cost, while in our possession, from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds per day | 

At Leghorn, the writer embarked in an English vessel’ for 
Gibraltar, whence he proceeded by land to Cadiz; and we-find 
an amusing narrative of the perils and inconveniences which 
strangers must encounter in a journey through this part of 
Spain, from the badness of accommodation, the mountainous 
nature of the country, and the frequency of robberies. The 
hatred of the Spaniards in 1794 towards their present allies is a 
fact deserving of notice : 


‘ So great is the abhorrence of the Spaniards for the present cha- 
racter of the French people, and to a length so ridiculous is this sen- 
timent carried, that not any thing of the manufacture of France is 
permitted to enter this kingdom ; and the Roman consul assured me, 
that the portrait of his son, which he had lately received from Italy, 
was ordered to be detained at the Custom-house, until he had produced 
a satisfactory evidence that it was not executed by a French painter. 
I am informed, that this idea of the French nation so strongly % 
vails with the common people of Spain, that it would be absolutely 
impossible for a Frenchman now to travel in safety in this country. 
The Spanish clergy have greatly exerted themselves in implanting and 
confirming those notiens ; and every one who has travelled much in 
Catholic countries, knows the powerful influence of this class of men 
in general society, especially when their exhortations or their ambi. 
tion have any particular object for their aim.’ 


From Cadiz the author proceeded by water to Myrtola, on 
the banks of the Guadiana; whence he travelled by land 
through the antient but wretched city of Beja, to the capital of 
Portugal,-—an account of which closes his volume. At this 
place, he received from a female friend a relation of the won- 
derful change effected on the manners of the Portuguese pea- 
santry, by a Mr. Stevens, (an Englishman,) who established a 
glass manufacture in a remote part of that country. The ex- 
tensive influence of a benevolent mind and enlarged under- 
standing, when accompanied by the accidental advantages en- 
joyed by Mr. Stevens, on the moral improvément of those who 
are situated within its sphere of operation, is doubtless very 
considerable: but, when we are told that it is a common thing 
for those peasants to be found seated in the shade, reading 
Homer, 
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Homer, Virgil, Metastasio, and Shakspeare, we fancy our- 
selves transported among the Arcadian shepherds. 

The style of this lively traveller is always spirited, and to- 
lerably correct; though we have remarked some inaccuracies 
and more vulyarisms, in the course of his composition. ‘To 
return of an evening,’ and § to walk of an evening,’ are to be 
ranked in the latter class; together with ¢ equally as strong,’ 
and ‘equally as indecent,’ &c. ‘The French phrases occasion- 
ally interspered are not distinguished for peculiar correctness;— 
the * Jardine du Rot, and ‘ D’autres rapporterons des tableaux,’ 


are examples. Hay n 





Art. VIL. A System of Mineralogy, formed chiefly on the Plan of 
Cronstedt. By J. G.Schmeisser, F.R.S.  8vo. "Vols. pp. 400 
ineach. 10s. Boards. Dilly. 


TH author’s purpose in undertaking this work was highly 
commendable: but, while we acknowlege the labour 
which he has employed in digesting his materials, we doubt 
how far his industry was prudently exerted. Besides the im- 
proved edition of Cronstedt, with which many students of mi- 
neralogy would content themselves, Mr. Schmeisser had a com- 
petitor who enjoyed many advantages over him ; and over whom 
Mr. S. had not, as far as we can perceive, any one advantage, 
The grand outline of the mineralogical system, as defined by 
chemistry, and the other subordinate principles of arrangement, 
were equally adopted by both. His compétitor, (Mr. Kirwan) 
whom Mr. 5S. mentions in the preface to his 2d volume, p. vi. had 
equal access to the storehouse of German literature ; he had at 
hand a great collection of minerals, arranged and described by one 
of Mr. Werner’s ablest pupils; and if a native had difiiculties 
respecting language, how truly Herculean must the task of ex- 
pression have proved to our cre who evenoncommon panyet 
writes English very imperfectly ? 

In his preface, Mr. 5S. acknowleges his obligations to differ- 
ent mineralogists, and then proceeds thus to state his own 
design : 

‘ T flatter myself, however, that those who are skilled in this 
science, will find that [ have done more than borrow from the Au- 
thors I have mentioned ; that I have selected what was most essential 
in their works, and rejected | what was bad or indifferent ; that I have 
compared their various opinions with my own; cor rected errors, and 
supplied that part of Chemistry, without which, Mineralogy can 
never be successfully studied. 

‘ The Reader will therefore perceive, that the present publication 
js not merely designed for those, who are sati-ficd with an account of 


the external appearanees of minerals, but that it is particularly in- 
tended 
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tended to explain the nature and utility of the substances it treacs of ; 
the better to form a rational, useful, and entertaining work, which 
it will be my particular endeavour to improve at a future period, when 
T hope to be able to lay before the Public, a new arrangement of 
Minerals, founded on such principles as my own observations and ex- 
periments may enable me to establish, with a view to approach nearer 
and nearer to the knowledge of the means which Nature has employ- 
ed in the formation of Minerals, and te discover the purposes for 
which she designed them. 

‘ Tam now to observe, with regard to the arrangement of the dif- 
ferent parts of this work, that I have divided Minerals in general, 
into Classes, Genera, Species, and Varieties ; though I am very 
sensible, that they do not exhibit such distinguishing and constant 
marks as organized bodies. 

‘ T have mtroduced at the beginning of the work, Werner’s ex- 
ternal characters, and added such chemical rules and observations, as 
will, I hope, enable gentlemen, not deeply read in chemistry, to 
examine or analyze substances with which they are unacquainted.’ 

The idea of making a classification of natural badies enter- 
taining may appear bold :—but the author doubtless thought 
that he could enliven his nomenclature by borrowing notices. 
from chemistry and the arts; and he probably had it in view 
to captivate beginners. According to our feelings, however, 
he has not greatly succeeded ; and we think that a collection 


of specimens, such as many Germans have lately been accus- 


tomed to vend, accompanied with a proper detail, would best 
effect this design. It would certainly be useful to persons ine 
terested in education; and such assistance is necessary to the 
diffusion of mineralogical knowlege. 

We have already hinted at the defective language of this 
work. ‘This is a very important point; and we have never 
seen an example better calculated to deter authors from ate 
tempting elementary treatises in a foreign tongue. 

We pass over the harsh phrases that occur in every page: —= 
but there are endless ambiguities and obscurities, to elucidate 
which would require the knowlege of mineralogy, chemistry, 
and the language of Germany. We shall note a few instances: 
Vol. I. p.135, Mr. Lucar, in Halle, discovered a labrador 
stone in the street, among plaster-stones on the pavement.—Bo- 
racic acid is found in the Alpine sea; p. 280—Sulphuric acid, 
united to ammonia, is found.in the sea near Siena; p. 268. 
In these cases, an English word of similar sound, but dissimt- 
lar sense, was suggested by the German :—Sea should be Juke. 
The Elsatz, which so often occurs, no mere English reader 
would guess to be Alsace.—P. 285, Vol. II. Galena is said to 
he § found in metallic gangues in Flotz mountains.’ —We sub- 
join a single paragraph from the part in which metallurgy is 
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treated: in which the public will judge as to the clearness 
or perplexity of Mr. Schmeisser’s descriptions : 


« The metals are separated in this state from the sulphur or arsenic, 
by torrefaction, which is done by exposing the previously pounded 
ores upon flat earthern vessels, to such a degree of heat, as is only 
required to volatilise the sulphur or arsenic ; whereas 2 greater degree 
of heat, werd alter and destroy part of the metal. After which, 
the remaining metallic parts are further freed from the rest of the 
sulphur, either by iron, or by other substances, according to the na- 
ture of the metals. So must afterwards other substances be added, 
accordingly in order, to agree the metallic parts, and to recover 
them, when in the state of calx, by charcoal, which I have men- 
tioned in the different species of ores.’ 


Such faults, we apprehend, must be fatal to the credit of 
an‘ elementary work:—the obvious apology can by no means 
be received :—a consciousness of his deficiency should have de- 
termined the author to desist from the attempt, or to cause his 
treatise to be rewritten, Having had access to excellent 
sources, he has undoubtedly drawn together useful informa- 
tion respecting fossile bodies: yet we cannot say that we dis- 
cern the hand of a master in the execution of the work, consie 
dering it independently of the grand defect on which we have 
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ers VIII. The Essential Principles of the Wealth of Nations, illus» 
trated, in Opposition to some False Principles of Dr. Adam Smith 
and others. 8vo. pp. 150. 38. Becket, 1797. 


Hs is evidently the work of a writer who is much con 

versant with political reasoning, and who possesses exe 
tensive information and more than ordinary acuteness. He ig 
a partizan of that sect of political writers who were denomis 
nated in France the Occonomists : but he claims the privilege of 
thinking for himself, and of rejecting some very important 
branches of the Oeconomical System. 

According to the French ceconomists, the different orders of 
people who contribute in any respect towards the annual re- 
venue of a country are, first, the proprietors of land; secondly, 
the cultivators, whom they honour with the peculiar appellation 
of the productive class; and thirdly, artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, whom they degrade by the humiliating appel- 
lation of the barren-or unproductive class. This appellation is 
given to thern, because the expence laid out in employing and 
maintaining them does no more than continue the existence'of 
its'own value; or, in other words, their labour only replaces 
the revenue which they consume. ‘The wealth of the society, 
oe therefore, 
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therefore, cannot in any degree be augmented by them, other- 
wise than by their saving part of what is intended for their daily 
subsistence ; whereas cultivators, on the contrary, may live up 
to the whole of their income, and yet at the same time greatly 


enrich the state, because their industry affords the surplus 
roduce called rent. 


The author of this tract observes that Dr. Smith, in putting 
the labour of menial servants on the same footing with the Ja- 
bour of artificers, has totally mis-stated the doctrine of the 
ecconomists ; who make a distinction between the labour which 
yields an equivalent for expenditure, and the labour that yields 
no equivalent; which last is the case with the labour of menial 
servants.—T'o exemplify the author’s mode of argumentation, 
we shall insert the following passage; containing, first, Dr. 
Smith’s reason for thinking that labour of artificers not only 
affords an equivalent for expenditure, but also yields an ine 


crease ; and secondly, the present writer’s attack on that doc- 
trine : 


‘¢ It seems upon every supposition improper to say, that the labour 
of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, does not increase the 
real revenue of the society. ‘Though we should suppose, for example, 
as it seems to be supposed in this system, that the valu@of the daily, 
monthly, and yearly consymption of this class was exactly equal to 
that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production, yet it would not 
from thence follow that its labour added nothing to the real revenue, 
to the real value of the aunual produce of the land and labour of the 
society. An artificer, for example, who in the first six months after 
harvest, executes ten pounds worth of work, though he should, in the 
same time, consume ten pounds worth of corn and other necessaries, yet’ 
really adds the value of ten pounds to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the society. While he has been consuming a half yearly 
revenue of ten pounds worth of corn and other necessaries, he has 
produced an equal value of work, capable of purchasing either to 
himself, or to some other person, an equal half yearly revenue. The 
value therefore of what has been consumed and produced, during 
these six months, is equal not to ten, but to twenty pounds. It is 
possible, indeed, that no more than ten pounds worth of this value 
may ever have existed at any one moment of time. But if the ten 
pounds worth of corn and other necessaries, whica were consumed 
by the artificer, had been consumed by a soldier, or by a menial ser- 
vant, the value of that part of the annual produce which existed at 
the end of six months, would have been ten pouncs less than it ac- 
tually is, in consequence of the labour of the artificer. Though the 
value of what the artificer produces therefore, should not, at aay one 
moment of time, be supposed greater than the value he consumes, 
yet at every moment of time the actually existing value of goods in 
the market is, in consequence of what he produces, greater than it 
otherwise would be. 
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<¢ ‘When the patrons of this system assert that the consumption of 
artificers, manufacttrrers,; and merchants, is equal tothe value of what 
they produce, they probably mean no more than that their revenue, 
or the fund destined for their consumption is equal to it. But if 
they had expressed themselves more accurately, and only asserted that 
the revenue of this class was equal to the value of what they pro- 
duced, it might readily have occurred to the reader, that what would 
naturally have been saved out of this revenue, must necessarily increase 
more or less the real wealth of the society. In order therefore to make 
out something like an argument, it was necessary that they should 
express themselves as they have done; and this argument, even sup- 
posing things actually were as it seems to presume them to be, turns 
out to be a very inconclusive one.” 

© I choose to give Dr.Smith’s arguments without any abridgment, 
though they would lose nothing in being expressed in fewer words. His 
werboseness and ambiguity clearly shew how a man of ability, when 
overlooking fundamental principles, may speculate upon the surface of 
things, without ever getting at the kernel. In this third observation we 
have what, in mercantile accounts, is called a second entry, that is, the 
same articles stated twice in the same account, which must necessarily 
eccasion a false aggregate or false conclusion. ‘* While an artificer,”’ he 
says, “has been consuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of corn, and other necessaries, he has produced an equal value of work 


capable of purchasing either to himself, or to some other person, an. 


equal half yearly revenue. The value therefore of what has been 
consumed and produced, during these six months, is equal not to 
ten, but to twenty pounds.”? Were this true, artificers and manu- 
facturers would certainly be a productive class. But in stating the case 
with precision, which the Doctor has not done, it will appear that 
this hocus pocus manner of turning ten into twenty, is like leger- 
demain tricks in general, a mere deception. The artificer, he means 
to say, who produces a piece of manufacture, after half a year’s 
work, may sell it for as much as will maintain him a second half 
year; consequently, though he has consumed only what fed him six 
months, he may get, by his manufacture, what will feed him twelve 
months. It has totally escaped Dr. Smith, that the artificer had no 
right to sell his manufacture, as it was previously mortgaged to pay 
for his first six months provisions; for it cannot be presumed that 
his first six months provisions were given to him gratis. He that 
furnished those provisions to him must be reimbursed ;_ and how is he 
to be reimbursed ? By the piece of manufacture. Consequently the 
ten pounds still remain ten pounds. I will state a case analogousy 
and similar to that mentioned by Dr. Smith, which will render his 
false conclusion still clearer to my reader. Suppose a farmer has a 
desire for a good clock, and meeting with a skilful clock-maker, 
just come out of prison, without a farthing in his pocket, agrees 
with him on the following terms, namely, to furnish him with pro- 
visions, materials and tools, till he finish the clock, and to have the 
clock in return. Would not the clock-maker be deemed a dishonest 
person, or a fool, if he attempted to dispose of the clock to any 


other person but the farmer whe furnished hin with provisions? 
‘It 
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‘ It is, I think, unnecessary to enlarge further in the refutation 
of the third observation. I shall only remark, that the second ar- 
gument, that the artificer by his labour must create an increase of 
value, because the menial servant does not, is equally inconclusive as 
the first, and has already been answered.’ 


The author maintains that, while Dr.Smith has directed his 
arguments against the sound part of the ceconomical system, 
he has adopted the greatest error of that system; which con- 
sists in considering the receivers of land-rents as a productive 
class in society. What made the French writers persevere in 
this error, this cautious inquirer does not pretend to determine. 
He thinks, however, that they make some compensation for 
their mistakes, by intimating that the church and the king are 
to be served out of the land-rents: but Dr.S., he says, is not 
aware of their error; which, having received it as an engraft- 
ment from them, he allows to pervade the whole of his own 
inquiry. 

‘The proprietors of lands, as mere receivers of land-rents, are 
so far from being a productive class, that they are the most un- 
essential and most burdensome class in society. It is contrary 
to all reason and to all policy to allow mere idlers in a state, 
and to suffer those who receive one-fourth of the whole income 
of the kingdom to do nothing for it in return. Cicero says to 
landholders, ‘¢ major hereditas venit unicuique vestrum in usdem 
bonis a jure et a legibus, quam ad tis a quibus illa ipsa bona relicta 
sunt.” You are not so much indebted to those who bequeathed 
to you your estates, as to the Jaws and govenrment which pro- 
tect you in the enjoyment of them.” ‘The defence of the state, 
therefore, necessarily devolves on them, since they are the 
only class in society who have not any other appropriate em- 
ployment; and thus, by placing the national defence on the 


surplus revenue, every landlord in the kingdom becomes polie. 


tically as much a tenant to the state, as any of his farmers is a 
tenant to him. 

The author shews, by an elaborate yet perspicuous compu- 
tation, that, had a rent of four shillings in the pound been raised 
on the rents of land since the zera of the revolution, when the 
land-tax was imposed, we should have been entirely free from 
any national debt. ‘The Anglo-Saxon monarchs placed the 
whole defence of the kingdom ona single land-tax ; and the 
feudal system confirmed that mode of taxation, Henry II., 
when he obtained possession of Ireland, firmly united that 
island to England by the fiefs and bencfices which he there 
established, Aciding of the crown of England. ‘The tenants in 
capite, whose lands Jay in Ireland, were bound by their te- 
ures to give their fixed supplies to the crown of England; and 


they 
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‘hey took their seats in the parliaments of England as pos- 
sessors of those fiefs; a circumstance which explains the hitherto 
inexplicable riddle of the Irish peers in the English parliament. 

Our limits do not allow us to enumerate the many important 
benefits that might, according to our author, have resulted from 
the continuance of this system, and that might still result from 
2 return to the spirit of it. The following will serve as a spe- 


cimen : 


¢ There is not, at present, a complaint more gencral among all! 
classes of men than that there is hardly any living, because all things 
are become so extravagantly dear. ‘There is, however, a possibility 
that all things might become extremely plentiful, and consequently 
extremely cheap, and the system of the weary. to that. 
A common complaint, even among the rich, is, that the keeping of 
a horse is at present extremely expensive, oats and fodder are become 
so immoderately dear. Now the fact is, that the keep of a horse 
is in reality not dearer at present than it was 500 years ago; nay, 
perhaps is even cheaper; for 500 years ago it might have required 
the produce of three acres, but, from the improvements in agricul« 
ture, the produce of two acres may perhaps now suffice. In like 
manner, the maintenance of a regiment of soldiers is probably not 
more in reality now than it was 150 years ago, but the parliamentary 
estimates, and exceedings of estimates, prove that the pecuniary ex- 
pence of present days is far beyond what it was 150 years ago; 
that government accomplishes not so much with zo millions as it 
formerly did with § millions, and that it 1s now actually experiencing 
the impotence of pecuniary wealth. 

¢ Other political writers, besides Mr. Young, have been deluded 
by the notion of the great importance of high price. The following 
false computation of Davenant has been repeated, with eulogiums, 
by subsequent writers. ‘¢ Inthe year 1600,”’ says Davenant, ‘the 
whole rental of England did not exceed 6 millions, and the price of 
land was 12 years purchase; 1n 1688 the rental was 14 millions, and 
the price of land 18 years purchase, so that within this period, the 
land rose from 72 to 252 millions.” A modern author, by the same 
way of computing, reckoned ihe value of the lands of England a 
few years ago at 700 millions, that is, according to him, the lands 
of England are near ten times as valuable now as they were in the 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This the Economist affirms to be 
a most gross miscalculation, similar to that of doubling the price of 
the supply of a garrison, instead of doubling the supply ; for, in the 
time of Elizabeth, England fed and clothed 4 millions of people ; and 
at the present day can hardly feed and clothe 8 millions cf people ; 
consequently the real rise of value of its lands is barely double. But, 
if instead of multiplying money, and thereby needlessly raising prices, 
we had been studious for these 200 years past to have multiplied sub- 
stantial and physical wealth by an unremitting encouragement of agrr- 
culture, the lands of England at this momeut might perhaps have Leen 
near four times as valuable as in the time of Elizabeth; that is, they 


might now be feeding and clothing 15 or 16 millions of inhabitants. 
¢* Mr. 
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| ¢ Mr. Young’s ill-grounded fondness for high price leads him to 
undervalue or decry low price or cheapness, without, however, ex- 
planing by any kind of illystration, the prejudice that low price 
would bring upon a community. He makes assertion supply the 
place of argument, and says, p. 82, ‘ Cheapness of provisions is 
such an encourager of idleness, that no manufactures can stand under 
it.” Now, so far from this assertion being cunsistent with fact, cheap- 
ness of provisions is the very thing that enterprising master manu- 
facturers above all things wish for. It is the load-stone that draws 
manufactures to itself. It has drawn the woollen manufacturers even 
away from the woollen counties into the North; it has removed 
! the gauze manufacture from London to Paisley; and the blanket 
' manufacture from London to Dundee. What cheapness of provi- 
| sions is in some places, cheapness of coals is to Bristol, Newcastle, 
Birmingham, and Carron. Were coals to be as dear in those places, 
as in some parts of the kingdom, can it be doubted but their glass 
works and iron works would quickly decline. Were a manufacturer 
of Birmingham to be asked whether he would wish coals and pro- 
visions to be dear there, he would probably answer by the following 
question: Sif, would you wish to ruin our town?’ 


Before we conclude this article, we may observe that, in the 
computatian in p. 24, the number 715 is repeatedly written by 
mistake for 525 ; and, in enumerating the sources of the former 
wealth of Holland, p. 30 e¢ seg. the author seems to forget the 
prodigious benefit derived by that country from being the de- 
|, pository of the merchandice of all parts of the world. 
| Without speaking decidedly on the principal points at issue 
between the present writer. and the illustrious Adam Smith, we 
recommend the perusal of this judicious performance to those 
who turn their thoughts to the subject of political ceconomy; 
persuaded that there are few readers who may not derive from 
it some useful information. Gil...¢ 
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i, Art. IX. Vaurien: or, Sketches of the Times: exhibiting Views of 
the Philosophies, Religions, Politics, Literature, and Manners of 
-the Age. 312mo. 2 Vols. 8s. sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 


1797+ 
HIS writer attacks modern philosophy, republicanism, so- 
cinianism, &c. with wit and vivacity, tempered with a 
love of very restricted liberty, and a predilection for toleration ; 
manifesting also a competent knowlege of the world,—of cha- 
racters,—and of the arts of narrative :—but we consider as re- 
prehensible his holding up to ridicule, almost by name, per- 
sons of no inconsiderable respectability : the species only, not 
the individual, being the fair game of the satirist. ‘This licen- 
tiovs proceeding becomes truly cruel, when to the individual 
: thus attacked and indicated, fctitions crimes are attributed, in 
- Rev. SEPT, 17976 b the 
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the progress of the narrative. Tor instance, vol. ii. p. 278, M- 
de la Blancherie is named as author of a certain publication, 
which was reviewed in our 21st vol. p. 583: this work, a very 
peculiar one, is attributed to Yaurien the hero of the novel ; 
and Vaurien, in other respects a creature of the imagination, 
is introduced as guilty of horrible perfidy, and of an attempt 
at seditious and revolutionary actions: in London. ‘Thus a 


wholly unfounded. denunciation is pointed at an individual, — 


unfortunate, and insecure already beneath the despotism of the 
alien bill. 


The fable of these sketches is meagre, but the local finishing 
ts frequently good. ‘The 26th chapter introduces a Platonist. 


© He had unfortunately plunged deeply into the commentaries of 
certain Platonists, who explain Elomer into allegories, discover celes- 
tial systems,. and convert the [liad into a Greek Bible of the arcana 
of nature. | 

¢ When he guitted the school, his. mind was deeply tinctured by 
all the colorifications of the Platonic prism, He mused on the be- 
witching notion of universal beauty, which pervades that enthusiastic 
philosophy ;; but when at length he obtained a complete copy of 
Plato’s works, the intellectual’ malady diffused itself in every nerve 
of his mind ; and such was the conflict of his animal spirits, that he 
could never read Plato without violent palpitations of the heart, and. 
more than once such has been the agony of his sensibility, that he 
fainted over the volume as he held it with a Kind of religious tremor. 
These indeed are the peculiar features of enthusiasm, that abstraction. 
of the imagination which roves amidst unknown seenes, and gazes on 
poetical chimeras. It is felt Sy poets in the fury of their orgasm, by 
philosophers in the ideal fabrication of their systems, and by mystics. 
m their attempts to abstract themselves from earth to heaven. 

¢ When we read the discoveries of anotlier, we acquire a spirit of 
discovery. The imitative genius of man becomes every thing to which 
it is accustomed. He read of-a thousand fine meanings in Plato and 
Homer, which he could never have imagined, but having once ima- 
gined them, he added a thousand more of his own. A mind like his 
only requires the scattering of a small handful of seed to cover it’s 
extensive and fertile soil with a vast efflorescence; and like that 
happy climate that feels not tiie rigour of a changing season, his 
mind was a year of one continued summer. Every. day brought it’s 
new discovery, and every day was a day of triumph. 

¢ Like other inspired persons (for he considered his delight as in- 
spiration) he now conceived it a duty to enlighten a dark and erring 
world. “ All Europe,” he cried, 1s surrounded by a dismal night; 
hence men are continually molesting each other, and one man only 
impedes another wile he himself is impeded.””? He observed old re- 
ligions decaving, whtle-modern sects were filthily spawned forth, and 
lamely crawled from each antiquated and expiring monster. He first: 
communicated his notions to a private circle; some considered them 
ws the curiosities of a student of great learning, some as the philoso. 
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phical amusements and paradoxical vanities of a man of genius, bu® 
tew discerned that they were the delusions of a literary lunacy. Their 
doubts soon ceased, when, to the astonishment even of the learned 
world in this close of the eighteenth century, were published two 
quarto volumes, in which he avowed himself a Platonist in it’s most 
religious sense, and in which he affected to prove, that the Christian 
religion was merely a bastardized and barbarized Platonisr. The 
divinities of Plato were the divinities to be adored; and he atfirmed, 
that no people could be virtuous and happy if they.were not taught 
to call God, Jupiter; the Virgin, Venus; and Christ, Cupid. 

‘ It was now in vain to dissemble. His friends attempted to rea- 
son; but logic reforms no enthusiast. An enthusiast cannot fail to 
gain his cause, because he alone can be his own judge. In vain the 
world opposed, and worse than opposed, neglected. He was an 
Atlas for himself; the solitary supporter of a system even too un- 
reasonable to be adopted by philosophical reasoners, and even too 
delusive to delight philosophical fanciers. He knew, he said, he 
was the Gemistus Pletho of the age, and he was content. ‘To the 
opposing world he therefore opposed Plato and Homer; and he 
looked not in this barbarous age to be rewarded with a garland in the 
school of philosophy.’— 

‘ The Platonic system had obtained him some admirers among the 
fair sex. It was not ill adapted to their capacity ; for being incom- 
prehensible, it’s mysteriousness irritated female curiosity, and it was 
at least more sublime than disclosing an enigma, or unfolding a 
charade. It was pregnant with the dissolving energies of a delicious 
sentiment ; for what the Plantonist terms * the science of universals,’’ 
is made to consist in ** UNIVERSAL BEAUTY.” It was a homage to 
the sex. He used sometimes to break out in expressions like these : 
‘¢ Beauty walks silently on the extremities of it’s feet, alluring, ra- 
vishing, and raising all things by it’s power; it swims.above the light 
of forms; it covers the occult union of the gods!’? The entire 
system was elegant and brilliant ; it exhibited only forms of symmetry 
and grace; and the female attention, that was once allured by the 
ideal perfection of an eternal beauty (the image existing in the mind 
of the divine architect ) and became initiated into the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas, was soon entangled in a tissued net of silk and silver, 
that adorned rather than perplexed the lovely captive. Where she 
sought a master, she found a lover; and, entranced, listened to the 
cloquence of diction, the dazzling of metaphors, the inexhaustible 
poetry, and the infectious enthusiasth of a man who came recom- 
mended by many accomplishments of personal figure, and by many 
graceful acquirements. The Platonist is a masterly musician, a sub- 
lime poet, and, when warmed, his voice is melodious, his eye is ilhr- 
minated by quick intelligence, his face takes all the changes of his 
soul, every gesture is adapted to evety sentiment, and, like the Cu- 
mean Sybil, he looks the image of inspiration. His uswal style on 
these subjects shews all the art of poetry without its labour ; he pours. 
forth an opulence of diction, and his copious pertods roll with mag- 
nifigence, as if he were reading an English imitation of Cicero’s 
manner: with felicitous expression he intenders by pathetic senti- 
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ment, and charms by the gaiety of exuberant imagery. Even his 
mystic unintelligibility becomes a grace; it serves as a resting-placé 
to repose the mind that has followed him im his elevations ; and they 
who are not void of imagination lament when the Platonist closes his 
voluble and enchanting elocution.’ 


This delineation calls forth the following observation, which 
is perhaps but too well founded: 


‘ The age seems propitious to every species of fanaticism. Scep- 
ticism spreads rapidly, and superstition gathers new energy to oppose 
scepticism. Established opinions are too moderate for either ; hence 
religion breaks into sectartsm, and philosophy divides into systems. 
Eextravagance wrestles with extravagance ; the imagination wanders 
astonished and half-delighted, but calm sense looks around, and re- 
tires in hortor. Religion and philosophy have become two gladia- 
tors ; one departs not without destroying the other; yet who shall 
be certain that one alone will triumph? Two gladiators have some- 
tines perished together by their mutual aim.’ 


‘The work is composed, as the writer observes, in his pre- 
face, ¢in the form rather than the matter of a novel.’ It abounds 
with shrewd observations on the prevailing manners, morals, 
politics, parties, and fanatics of the times: but we think that 
the ingenious and piquant satirist is wanting in candor towards 
those persons whose religious or political creed is not in concord 
with his own. He seems to hold the Dissenters from our 
Church-establishment in no small degree of abomination; espe- 
cially the Anti-trinitarians; and he has no mercy on the God- 
wins, the Priestleys, and the Holcrofts of the age. In general, 
he writes with spirit; and we must acknowlege that, on the 
whole, his performance has afforded us much entertainment,—- 
in defiance of several objectionable passages :— with which how- 
ever, as the article is already of sufficient length, we shall not 
trouble our readers. Yet we cannot conclude without obsery- 
ing that, in p. 219, of the second volume, there is a curious 
note, relative to the sacrament; asserting that this is a ‘simple 
rite, now performed every Sabbath night, by the religious Jew,’ 
who is master of the house, &c. It is added, * Jesus, amidst 
his disciples, was performing this rite, called Keedush; and, in 
the allegorical style of a young Rabbin, said of the bread and 
wine, ‘* This is my blood, and this is my body ;” which they 
certainly were, when assimilated in his person. To this simple 
circumstance we owe all the idiocy and cruelty of transubstan- 


tiation” We leave this idea to the consideration of the theolo- 
gian. 
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Art. X. Lndian Antiquities: or Dissertations, relative to the An. 
cient Geographical Divisions, the Pure System of Primeval Theo- 
logy, the Grand Code of Civil Laws, the Original Form of Go- 
vernment, the Widely-extended Commerce, and the Various and 
Profound Literature, of Hindostan : compared, throughout, with 
the Religion, Laws, Government, Commerce, and Literature, of 
Persia, Egypt, and Greece. ‘The Whole intended as introduc- 
tory to, and illustrative of, the History of Hindostan, upon a com- 
prehensive Scale. Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. 440. 40s. 6d. Boards, 
Richardson. 1796. 


A® advertisement at the end of this volume informs us that 
the author intended to complete his work with this publi- 


«ation: but that ‘ the introduction, at the earnest request of 


numerous subscribers, of a new and important subject, the an- 
tient Commerce of Hindostan, without which a work of this 
kind must have been imperfect to gentlemen connected with 
India, necessarily occasions its extention to a seventh volume.’ 

The present volume is divided into two parts, and contains 
two dissertations: one, on the Origin of the Druids, and the 
striking affinity which their religious rites bore to those of the Brah- 
mins: the other, on the Commerce carried on, in very remote 
ages, by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks, with the 
British Islands, 5c. The first of these, consisting of three 
sections, is thus introduced by the author: 

¢ My intention, in the following Dissertation, is to prove, as far 
as the remoteness of the era alluded to, and the abstruse nature of 
the subjects dicussed in the course of it will allow of proof, that 
the celebrated order of Druids, anciently established in this country, 
were the immediate descendants of a tribe of Brahmins situated in 
the high northern latitudes bordering on the vast range of Caucasus : 
that these, during that period of the Indian empire when its limits 
were most extended in Asia, mingling with the Celto-Scythian tribes, 
who tenanted the immense deserts of Grand Tartary, became gra- 
dually incorporated, though not confounded, with that ancient na- 
tion; introduced among them the rites of the Brahmin religion, oc- 
casioually adopting those of the Scythians, and, together with them, 
finally emigrated to the western regions of Europe.’ 

Mr. Maurice’s design, we think, has been fully accomplished; 
and we doubt not that this volume will afford greater pleasure, 
to most English readers, than any of its predecessors. — We will 
give a brief analysis of it, chiefly in the author’s own words ; 
and then select some passages which we deem the most enter- 
taining. 

In the first section, Mr. M. treats on the great extent of the 
antient Indian empire, and the wide diffusion of Indian mytho- 
logy throughout Asia. Sir Wm. Jones and Mr, Halhed are 
here his principal guides; and indeed he does little more than 
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connect their narratives. With them he oppugns the system 
of Bailli and D’Ancarville, who assert that the religious opi- 
nions of the Hindoos were all borrowed from Scythia; which 
these two writérs consider as the cradle of the sciences, as well 
as of the human kind. According to Mr. M. and his vouchers, 
the immediate descendants of Noah inhabited the regions nighest 
to Taurus, and had their first schools in caverns in the Median 
mountains. From the colleges of Naugracut-and Thibet, co- 
lonies of the priests of Buddha migrated to Tartary, and thence 
into Europe, under the name of Druids. ‘Towards the end of 
this section, Mr. M. gives some remarkable instances of afh- 
nity between the primeval languages of Asia and those spoken 
in Europe, particularly in the British isles. His etyma, how- 
ever, are sometimes too far fetched: but this is the common 
fault of almost all zetymologists. 

In sect. ii. the author traces the religion and superstitions of 
the British Druids from the Cuthzi, whom he supposes to be 
the immediate progeny of Cush. ‘Those superstitions, he thinks, 
exhibit many evident remains of the pure patriarchal theology, 
blended with the corruptions of Sabian idolatry. Here he enters 
into a more particular account of the Indian divinity Buddha, or 
Boodh, the Hermes of Egypt and the Mercury of the West; 
and he finds various eastern designations of Mercury equiva- 
lently represented in the religion of the British Druids, and in 
many relics of their festivals and sports, still practised in Bri- 
tain. ‘lhe section concludes with an extensive parallel be- 
tween the rites and customs antiently prevalent in India, and in 
the northern empires of Iurope. 

This parallel is continucd in sect. iii. which contains a large 
portion of information, and treats on the Druidial worship of 
rude stones, their sanguinary sacrifices, their worship of the 
sun under the form of pyramids, the stupendous solar temple 
of Stonchenge, that of Rolldrich, or the ddruid’s wheel, and 
that of Abury, so accurately described by Dr. Stukeley, who 
takes it to have been one of those temples called Draccntia ot 
Dragon-temples.—He then gives us a short essay on the sexa- 
genary cycle of India and China, with a brief account of the 
serpent-cgg of the Druids, their lustrations compared with 
those of India, their doctrine of transmigration, the leading 
feature in the Brahmin religion, and the belief of both that the 
world was to be destroyed by a general conflagration, their con- 
formity of casts or orders, of sacred vestments, &c.—with the 


general result of the preceding observations: which we here tran- 
scribe verbutint. 


‘ From the evidence above submitted to the candid reader, he will 
be able to form his own judgement concerning the trath or futility ot 
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the original proposition with which I set out, viz. that a colony of 
priests, professing the Brahmin religion, and educated in the great 
school of Babylon, actually emigrated, in the most early wihorh im 
Asia, with the Japhetic tribes who established themselves in Europe. 
To state precisely the exact xra of that migratidn is impossible at 
this distance of time; but, from the evident mixture of the leading 
principles and peculiar rites of the Sabian idolatry with those of 
the pure patriarchal theology, it must have happened after the 
period in which Belus and his descendants, the great corruptors of 
the Noachic system of faith, had introduced those idolatries among 
their subjects of the Greater Asia. 

‘ The Indians, at that time, formed a distinguished part of the 
Persian empire; for we have seen that their first dynasty, com- 
mencing under an iniquitous prince, ‘named Bali, destroyed by the 
bursting of a marble pillar at the very moment he was blaspheming 
his Maker, sate on the throne of Persia before the whole nation 
crossed the Indus, never‘to return, This general migration proba- 
bly took place immediately after that fatal event, which so forcibly 
points to us, under the veilof Eastern mythology, the destruction 
of Babel, and the consequent dispersions The Hebrew chronolo 
places the dispersion, or, at least, the birth of Peleg, (at which 
period the Scriptures assert that event to have taken place,) in the 
zOust year after the flood ; but, as that period seems too early in post- 


diluvian annals for so great an increase of the human specics to have 


taken place, as must be supposed on the hypothesis of a vast empire 
formed, and Asia overflowing with numbers, and as we may without 
impiety embrace a system of chronology less perplexing to that hy- 
pothesis, so many learned men have adopted the Samaritan chrono- 
logy, which computes that event to have taken place about the yooth 
year after the flood. By this rational mode of computation, a variety 
of difficulties, otherwise scarcely surmountable, are got over. The 
+emenibrance of the grand dissolution might by that time have grown 
more faint in their minds, and their horrors so far abated, that th 
may, with less outrage to probability, be supposed capable of erect- 
ing a tower to brave the power of the Deity, who, in his wrath, had 
deluged the former guilty world; and the earth itself, by the power- 
ful action of the sun and winds during this extended interval, better 
prepared in every region to receive the swarming multitudes that were 
now descending from the overcharged plains of Shinar and all the 
mountainous regions of Asia to the abodes destined for them by Pro- 
vidence. In adopting this, which appears to me the more plausible 
system, I would by no means be understood to intimate that no par- 
tial migration towards the countries nearer the eastern limits of the 
world, previously to the grand dispersion, might have taken place: on 
the contrary, I am yery much inclined to believe that Noah himself, 
who lived 350 years after the flood, attended by the more virtuous 
of his descendants, disgusted with the increasing idoldtries of Shinar, 
did actually retire from that polluted plain, and lay the foundation 
of the great empires of India and China, as contended for by Raleigh 
and Shuckford; though their hypothesis of the ark, resting on the 
Zndian Caucasus, cannot, consistently with the sacred writings, be 
3 , 4 maintained. 
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connect their narratives. With them he oppugns the systent 
of Bailli and D’Ancarville, who assert that the religious opi- 
nions of the Hindoos were all borrowed from Scythia; which 
these two writérs consider as the cradle of the sciences, as well 
as of the human kind. According to Mr. M. and his vouchers, 
the immediate descendants of Noah inhabited the regions nighest 
to Taurus, and had their first schools in caverns in the Median 
mountains. From the colleges of Naugracut-and Thibet, co- 
lonies of the priests of Buddha migrated to Tartary, and thence 
into Europe, under the name of Druids. ‘Towards the end of 
this section, Mr. M. gives some remarkable instances of afhe 
nity between the primeval languages of Asia and those spoken 
in Europe, particularly in the British isles. His ztyma, howe 
ever, are sometimes too far fetched: but this is the common 
fault of almost all zetymologists. 

In sect. ii. the author traces the religion and superstitions of 
the British Druids from the Cuthei, whom he supposes to be 
the immediate progeny of Cush. ‘Those superstitions, he thinks, 
exhibit many evident remains of the pure patriarchal theology, 
blended with the corruptions of Sabian idolatry. Here he enters 
into a more particular account of the Indian divinity Buddha, or 
Boodh, the Hermes of Egypt and the Mercury of the West; 

_and he finds various eastern designations of Mercury equiva- 
lently represented in the religion. of the British Druids, and in 
many relics of their festivals and sports, still practised in Bri- 
tain. ‘lhe section concludes with an extensive parallel be- 
tween the rites and customs antiently prevalent in India, and in 
the northern empires of Iurope. 

This parallel is continued in sect. iii. which contains a large 
portion of information, and treats on the Druidial worship of 
rude stones, their sanguinary sacrifices, their worship of the 
sun under the form of pyramids, the stupendous solar temple 
of Stonchenge, that of Rolldrich, or thedruid’s wheel, and 
that of Abury, so accurately described ‘by Dr. Stukeley, who 
takes it to have been one of those temples called Dracentia ot 
Dragon-temples.—He then gives us a short essay on the sexa- 
genary cycle of India and China, with a brief account of the 
serpent-egg of the Druids, their lustrations compared with 
those of India, their doctrine of transmigration, the leading 
feature in the Brahmin religion, and the belief of both that the 
world was to be destroyed by a general conflagration, their con- 
formity of casts or orders, of sacred vestments, &c.—with the 


general result of the preceding observations: which we here tran- 
scribe verbutint. , 


‘ From the evidence above submitted to the candid reader, he will 
be able to form his own judgement concerning the trath or futility ot 
Ik the 
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the original proposition with which I set out, viz. that a colony of 
priests, professing the Brahmin religion, and educated in the great 
school of Babylon, actually emigrated, in the most early ker to 
Asia, with the Japhetic tribes who established themselves in Europe. 
To state precisely the exact era of that migratidn is impossible at 
this distance of time; but, from the evident mixture of the leading 
principles and peculiar rites of the Sabian idolatry with those of 
the pure patriarchal theology, it must have happened after the 

erlod in Which Belus and his descendants, the great corruptors of 
the Noachic system of faith, had introduced those idolatries among 
their subjects of the Greater Asia. 

‘ The Indians, at that time, formed a distinguished part of the 
Persian empire; for we have seen that their first dynasty, com- 
mencing under an iniquitous prince, ‘named Bali, destroyed by the 
bursting of a marble pillar at the very moment he was blaspheming 
his Maker, sate on the throne of Persia before the whole nation 
crossed the Indus, never‘to return.. This general migration proba- 
bly took place immediately after that fatal event, which so forcibly 
points to us, under the veilof Eastern mythology, the destruction 
of Babel, and the consequent dispersion. The Hebrew chronolo 
places the dispersion, or, at least, the birth of Peleg, (at which 
period the Scriptures assert that event to have taken place,) in the 
oust year after the flood ; but, as that period seems too early in post- 
diluvian annals for so great an increase of the human species to have 
taken place, as must be supposed on the hypothesis of a vast empire 
formed, and Asia overflowing with numbers, and as we may without 
impiety embrace a system of chronology less perplexing to that hy- 
pothesis, so many learned men have adopted the Samaritan chrono- 
logy, which computes that event to have taken place about the gooth 
year after the flood. By this rational mode of computation, a variety 
of difficulties, otherwise scarcely surmountable, are got over. The 
+emenibrance of the grand dissolution might by that time have grown 
more faint in their minds, and their horrors so far abated, that they 
may, with less outrage to probability, be supposed capable of erect- 
ing a tower to brave the power of the Deity, who, in his wrath, had 
deluged the former guilty world; and the earth itself, by the power- 
ful action of the sun and winds during this extended interval, better 
prepared in every region to receive the swarming multitudes that were 
now descending from the overcharged plains. of Shinar and all the 
mountainous regions of Asia to the abodes destined for them by Pro- 
vidence. In adopting this, which appears to me the more plausible 

system, I would by no means be understood to intimate that no par- 
tial migration towards the countries nearer the eastern limits of the 
world, previously to the grand dispersion, might have taken place: on 
the contrary, I am very much inclined to believe that Noah himself, 
who lived 350 years after the flood, attended by the more virtuous 
of his descendants, disgusted with the increasing idolatries of Shinar, 
did actually retire from that polluted plain, and lay the foundation 
of the great empires of India and China, as contended for by Raleigh 
and Shuckford; though their hypothesis of the ark, resting on the 
Zndian Caucasus, cannot, consistently with the sacred writings, be 

: : 4 : maintained. 
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maintained. One of my principal: inducements for this belief is, that 
the pious patriarch is by this means removed from all participation in 
the counsels of that nefarious race, who, after the signal deliverance 
of their great ancestor from a watery grave, dared, by that erection 
of Babel, so atrociously to insult the power and providence of the 
Most High. But this subject, and others connected with it, will be 
hereafter discussed more at large in their proper place, the Indian 
History ; and are here only noticed as preparatory to future stric- 
tures in this volume on the Institutes of Menu, which, in the main, 
may be considered as the work of that primeval legislator. 

‘ The sum, therefore, of the preceding remarks is, that the great 
outlines of the Brahmin creed o faith, consisting of an heterogenes 


ous mixture of the principles of the true and false religion, were 


formed in the school of Chaldza before they left Shinar: that after 
the dispersion, pursuing the decrees of Providence in the peopling of 
the world, they migrated from Persia, and the country in its neigh- 
bourhood, to regions still nearer the rising sun; bearing with them, 
across the Indus, the new-formed code of religious and political 
laws, afterwards enlarged, purified, and accommodated to their situ- 
ation in a different region; a region in which innumerable ablutions 
and other local superstitions were indispensable : that they were still 
divided into’ many sects bearing the name of Brahma,  Veeshnu, 
Seeva, and Buddha; and that Thibet, the highest and most northern 
region of India, was peopled with Brahmins of the seet of the -last- 
mentioned holy personage, who appears from indubitable evidence to 
be the Mercury of the west: that these priests spread themselves 
widely through the northern regions of Asia, even to Siberia itself; and, 


‘gradually mingling with the great body of the Celtic tribes who pur- 


sued their journey to the extremity of Europe, finally established the 
Druid, that is, Brahmin, system of superstition in ancient Britain. 

‘ This, I contend, was the first Oricntal colony settled in these 
islands. In the course of ages, their extensive commerce led hither 
Pheenician colonies in quest of that tin which they exchanged for the 
fine linen and rich gems of India. The Phoenicians, whose ancestors 
were educated in the same original school with the Brahmins, suffered 
not the ardour of Asiatic superstition to subside, but engrafted upon 
it the worship of the T'yrian Hercules, and other rites of that ancient 
nation.’ How astonishingly great that commerce was, and of what 


nature those rites were, are points which will be amply discussed iy 
the Dissertation that follows.’ 


In the second dissertation, Mr. Maurice sets himself to prove 
that the Tyrian Hercules is probably the same personage with 
the Indian Belus; and who first, according to the antients, ex - 
plored the British islands for tin; and hence the name of 
Belerium was given to the western extremity of Cornwall.— 
Here the writer takes a general retrospective survey of the 
sciences and commerce of the Phoenicians, of their trade to 
Spain, and of the vast riches obtained from mines in that country; 
of their communication thence to the British islands; with an 
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account of the tin-mines of Cornwall and the tin trade, during 
those most antient periods.—This we shall copy eatire, as one 
of the best written portions of the work: 


« This valuable article of commerce.owes its name to an Oriental 
word intended to denote the appearance which it bore to those 
Asiatic traders who first explored for tin the mines of the Cassite- 
rides and Cornwall: fer, when brought in its crude state from those 
mines, it is of a dark colour, and, when washed, resembles slime or 
mud. Pliny and other ancient naturalists denominate it plumbum 
album, white lead, and, in truth, lead and silver are said by the che- 
mist to enter largely into the composition of this ore, We read of 
po other country that anciently produced tin, at least, in such 
abundance and: purity as the British isles, nor of any people who 
extensively traded in it, except the Phenicians; and that trade 
must have commenced early indeed, since it is enumerated amon 
other metals that passed through the purifying fire in the Pentateuch 
of Moses *, which cannot be dated less than 1400 years before Christ, 
Tt is also mentioned by Homer ¢, who had too accurate a knowledge 
of the progressive improvement of mankind in arts and sciences to 
assign any Ti sciietieg to an improper age. But, when those mines 
are well examined, they exhibit internal testimony of the remote, I 
had almost said the incalculable, period at which they have been 
wrought; for, in digging to the depth of fifty fathoms, the miners 
frequently meet with large timbers still entire. These are vulgarly 
supposed to have been deposited there by the waters of the deluge : 
but that idea tends to violate M. de Luc’s rational hypothesis, which 
supposes that deluge to have been effected by the sinking down of 
the antient continents; and, without going quite so far back in the 
annals of time, we may reasonably enough conclude them to have 
been left there by Phoenician workmen, the props and pillars of the 
exhausted mines, especially when we read, in the same author, that 
pick-axes, brass nails, and other utensils, are found, at the greatest 
depths, intermixed with those timbers f. 

‘ Tin is in itself so beautiful a metal, forms such elegant domestic 
utensils, the most elegant next to silver, and in the various processes 
it undergoes by fire makes so considerable an ingredient in other ma- 
nufactures, that the solicitude of all nations, and especially those ad- 
dicted to commerce, to obtain it is by no means to be wondered at. 
The great use indeed of tin and the preparations made from it in the 
various branches of trade and nianhalians particularly in painting, 
gilding, and pottery, as well as in the science of chemistry, and an- 
ciently in that of medicine, though, from its poisonsus qualities, ge- 
nerally and justly rejected by the modern practitioner, 1s too well 
known to be here insisted on. The Tyrians themselves are sup- 
posed, by solutions of this metal, to have greatly enhanced and fixed 
the beautiful colour of their purple dye §, and our own manufactured 
broad-cloth is affirmed to owe its decided superiority in the markets 


~—— -—-- 





‘ * Numb. chap. xxxi. v. 22. + Homer’s II. lib. it. v. 25.’ ° 
¢ + See Childrey’s Natural Histoy, p. 8.’ , 

* § See Pryce’s Mineralogia Cornubicnsis, p. 17” . 
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of Europe to its being dyed in the grain, as it is called, in liquids, 
where this'metal has fyrmed a principal ingredient. 

¢ There 1s a very clear and particular account given in the Philo+ 
sophical ‘Transactions of the method of obtaining and preparing this 
anetal in the mines of Cornwall, which, though too full of technical 
phrases, known only on the spot, to be inserted at length, may yet 
be acceptable to the mercantile reader, in the abridgement which is 
here presented to him. 

* The ore js only to be obtained by the most elaborate exertions of 


‘¢he miner. The veins descend to vi! great depths, sometimes te 


the distance of sixty feet from the surface, and it is often found im. 
bedded in rocks, scarcely penetrable by the tools of the workinen. 
It is also a labour of extreme hazard, from the arsenic with which tin 
fis strongly impregnated ; and sulphureous dainps and malignant va- 
pours, exhaled around him, often interrupt his progress through 
those regions of darkness and peril. Superstition has added to te 
terrors of the scene, for to use the express words of my author, 
«© The labourers tell stories of sprights of small people, as they cal! 
them ; and, that when the damp arses from the subterraneous vaults, 
they hear strange noises, horrid knockings, and fearful hammerings. 
These damps render many lame, and kill others outnight, without 
any visible hurt them *.’? 

‘ The ore is differently denominated as it is found in its more pure 
or mixed state. That which is called Jo// is properly the mine-tin, as 
it is obtained from the load, or vein, and it is usually dug up in 
grains or chrystals of a black colour, the blacker the richer, and in 
jumps of various magnitude. Shodt-tin is that whrich is mixed with 
stony and earthy matter, found in masses of much larger size, and in 
the immediate vicinity of the vein. The stream-tin ore is a name given 
to particles of the mineral, broken off from the /oad, rupning through 
high mountainous regions, by the waters of the deluge (say the 
miners, ) or by other impetuous floods, and carried by the violence of 
the stream into deep valleys at a great distance. There, collected 
into heaps, they have, in different places, formed strata of consider- 
able depth and breadth, and lie intermixea with the gravel and clay 
which was torn away with them from their original bed. ‘The frag- 
ments are found in the form of small pyramids, of various planes, and 
are of different sizes, from the bigness of a walnut to the finest sand, 
Of this sort, principally, well washed, stamped, and purified by re- 
peated fusion, is made the finest grain tin, and its superiority to the 
‘metal dug from the mine arises fom its being free from the mundic, 
and other mineral substances, which generally impregnate and con- 
taminate the latter. | , 

¢ Having discussed the various kinds of this metal in its original 
state, we come to their mode of preparing, or, as the miners call it, 
dressing, the tin.,* When the ore is dug out and landed, and the larger 
masses are broken by men appointed to that duty, it is brought, on 
horses, to the stamping-mills ; where, being placed in a great wooden 





¢* Dr. Morret on the Cornish mines, in Philosophical Transactions 
Abridged, vol. u. p. 572.’ 
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receiver, called the cofer, it is ground to small sand by massy iron 
weights, fastened to the ends of strong beams of timber. hese 
timbers are called /ifiers, are made of heart of oak, eight or nine feet 
in length, and, being raised up and depressed by means of a water 
wheel, are precipitated down with prodigious force on the matter to 
be pulverized. The ore, thus reduced to powder, is, by an ingeni- 
ous process, particularly described in the paper referred to, washed 
out of the cofer into a long and deep trench, cut in the floor, called, 
the launder, stopped only with turf at one end, through which the 
water gradually ooses away, while the ore itself, purged of its im- 
purities, subsides and settles at the bottom. ‘The sand and gravelly 
particles, which, being lighter than the ore, remain uppermost, being 
removed, the ore is repeatedly washed and cleansed, and in the end is 
sent to the smelting, or, as with more propriety they term it, the 
burning house. ‘There, being as repeatedly subjected to the fire to 
free it from the mundic and other foreign substances, still intimately 
adhering to the ore, and afterwards, passing through the more im 
tense heat of the refining-fire, where all its remaining dross is skim- 
med off, the burning mass is poured into moulds, holding exactl 
three hundred and twenty pounds weight; and, being left to cool, it 
is, in that state, called d/ock-tin. Before they are quite cold, the blocks 
are stamped with the house-mark of the smelters, a pelican, a plume of 
feathers, or some such device, in proof of the genuineness of the metal ; 
they arethen weighed, numbered, and sent to the nearest town that 
has the privilege of coining to be assayed, and to receive the farther 
impression of the dutchy seal, which bears a lion rampant, the arms of 
Richard Earl of Cornwall,. without which impression it cannot be. 
come an article of merchandize, domestic or foreign. This is called 
the coinage of the tin, and every one hundred weight of tin thus 
coined, by ancient usage, pays a duty of four shillings to the Duke, 
producing a vast, though of necessity a varying, income to the heir. 
apparent of the British crown; an income, however, that must cone 
etantly increase, as new channels for the exportation of this useful 
article are discovered, or the old ones enjarged by the merchants of 
England, in their private or collective capacity ; a circumstance 
which proves the obligation of the present illustrious possessor of its 
revenues, to the laudable exertions of the present enlightened Court 
of East-India Directors, to revive that important branch of ancient 
commerce with Asia. 
¢ The towns appointed for the coinage of tin were anciently only 
four in number, situated in those districts of the county which were 
considered most convenient for the tinners, by name Leskard, Lest- 
withiel, Truro, and Helston. ‘The nearest of these, however, was 
found too far distant from the tinners on its western extremity ; and, 
for their accommodation, Charles the Second added Penzance. To 
one or other of these places the tin is brought on the four great quar- 
terly festivals of the year, and so great has the consumption increased, 
that though, when Carew wrote his volume, the total annual amount 
of the tin sold did not exceed 40,0001. it has of late years risen to 
near 200,0001,——-Gough’s new edition of Camden, p. ro. 
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* The important light in which the British legislature have ever. 


regarded this national source of industry and wealth, in periods long 
antecedent to those in which our woollen manufactures come to be in 
such high estimation in the markets of Europe, the grand stTaPLe 
commodity of the country, is conspicuously evident in the great num- 
ber of immunities and charters granted, at different zras, by English 
kings and parliaments, to the inhabitants of this western province, 
by way of encouragemeht to them, to direct their whole attention to 
the native riches treasured in the bosom of their favoured country 3 
immunities so various, and charters so extensive in their concessions, 
that this part of Cornwall seems, as it were, a separate kingdom, 
governed by a parliament of its own, and subject to a jurisdiction 

eculiarly calculated for the convenience and comfort of the natives. 
The chief power in these districts 1s vested in an officer called the 
Jord.warden of the stannaries, who is supreme in law and equity, in 
cases that affect not the life of the subject, and from his sentence 


“there is no appeal but to the Duke of Cornwall, in council, and, in 


case of the death or minority of that prince, to the crown.’ 


Mr. Maurice then gives a brief account of the successive 
voyages undertaken by the Carthaginians and Greeks to Britain 
—of the principal articles that formed the antient commerce of 
Egypt and Persia—of the origin, progress, and flourishing state 
of commerce in India in the remotest periods—and of the gra- 
dual progress of ship-building and nayigation, &c.—The disser- 
tation concludes with a more particular detail of the antient 
commerce of the Greeks with India and Britain. 

Vhis volume is accompanied with five good drawings, 170, 
A piece of antient sculpture from the cavern of Elephanta, re- 
presenting the evil principle of India. 2d0, ‘Vhe most antient 
Pagodas of Deogur. 3270, A perspective view of Stonehenge, 
from the north-east. 4/0, A near view of the columns of 
Stonehenge, by moon-light. 5/0, Coins bearing the symbols 
of the Phatnician rites.—We are sorry to be obliged to repeat 
that the very ingenious author has not yet learned the art of 
sufficiently compressing and methodizing his copious matter. 





Art. XI. Remarks on the Arabian Nights? Entertainments 3 in which 
the Origin of Sinbad’s Voyages, and other Oriental Fictions, is 
particularly considered. By Richard Hole, oo? ae 
pp- 258. 4s Boards. Cadell jun. and Davics. 1797. 

ry HE estimation which the Tales of a Thousand and One 

Nights” have obtained tn Arabia, we are informed, led 

Mr. Hole to examine into the causes of the comparative neglect 

which they experienced in Europe; and thesc he resolves into 

two, viz. the inelegant and defective translation through the 
medium of which they are viewed; and the incredability of the 
STOriey, 
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stories. To obviate the latter objection seems his principal aim 
in the small work before us; in which he contends that the 
same kind of credibility is preserved in these tales, as the 
Greeks attached to the speciosa miracula of their poets; and 
ourselves to the vulgar superstitions of ourown country. ‘Thus, 
the Arabian writer, far from indulging his imagination in an 
unlimited range, seldom oversteps the enchanted circle traced by 
the credulity of his forefathers: the adventures ate such as 
they were accustomed to credit; and the ineatitations such as 
they believed to be successfully practised by persons versed in the 
occult sciences:— but, since those tales wear internal evidence of 
having been composed at or after that flourishing period of the 
Khalifat, during which the stores of Grecian literature were 
unlocked to the Moslems, it may be conjectured that, together 
with Aristotle and Euclid, Homer would find his way to the 
banks of the Tygris; and that the pocts of Baghdad would not 
be more scrupulous than the philosophers and mathematicians, 
in appropriating the antique treasures of the western world. 
Hence was obtained a new and copious source of the marvel- 
lous, from which our author thinks the Arabian. tales have de- 
tived some of the imaginary beings who so frequently present 
themselves to our view. 

Mr. H. proceeds to apply these ideas in a very diffuse com- 
mentary on the voyages of Sindba,l * the sailor, which story he 
denominates ‘the Arabian odyssey ;’ and he proves, at the ex» 
pence of much recondite erudition, that this eastern Ulysses 
hag advanced nothing which may not be supported by the au- 
thority of Homer or Pliny, of Marco Paoli or Sir John Man- 
deville :—-in short, that Hindbad, and the rest of his sapient 
auditors, had not less reason to be satisfied with the veracity of 
his relations, than with the excellence of his wines. As a spe- 
cimen, we extract a part of the 3d voyage. 


‘ Our unfortunate travellers, afflicted and desponding, wander over 
the island; and at length perceive an immense building, which they 
approach. ‘l*iey open a gate of ebony, enter into a court, and be- 
hold a vast apartment ; on one side of which was piled a large heap 
of human bones, and on the other a great number of roasting spits. 
‘I'heir limbs fail them, and they fall to the ground in an agony of 
ierror. Before they have power to recover themselves, the gate of 
the apartment opens with a hideous din; and a deformed gigantic 
negro, as high as a tall palmtree, advances towards them. A single 
eye glares in the middle of his forehead, whose brightness emulated 
that of a burning coal. - | 





* Mr. Hole has mistaken the meaning of the two Persian words 
which form this name. They signify the “ breeze of Sind,” not the 
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city; which would be Sindabad, not Sindbad. : 
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¢ It is sufficient, without proeceding any farther in this story, to 
inform the reader that it is copied from the 9th book of the Odyssey. 
Polyphemus was the prototype of the Indian giant, and Ulysses of 
Sindbad.. Some additional circutnstances in the Arabian tale, 
though wild and grotesque, heighten the horror and interest of the 
story. It may be observed, that a giant in Arabic or Persian fables 
is as commonly a negro or infidel Indian, as he is in our old ro- 
mances or Saracen Paynim, a votary of Mahaund and Terma- 
gaunt. Were the negroes authors, they would probably charac- 
terise their giants by whiskers and turbands ; or by hats, wigs, and 
a pale complexion. 

¢ Sir John Mandeville says that, in one of the Indian islands, were 
« folk of great stature, as geauntes ; and thei ben hidause for to loke 
upon ; and thei han but one eye, and that ts in the myddyle of the 
front ; and thei eten nothing but raw flesche and raw fyssche.” 


We have sometimes been entertained by Mr. H.’s remarks, 
and have still more frequently seen reason to applaud the learn- 
ing and ingenuity displayed in his researches: but that per- 
plexing question, ‘cui bono?” recurs every moment during 
the perusal of his work. When we view him labouring to as- 
certain the particular islands, which were the scenes of the fa- 
bulous navigator’s imaginary adventures, and attempting to 
<< give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” we feel 
inclined to ask, whether it be probable that the Arabian fabulist 
has attended more to geography than to history? His ob- 
servance of the dictates of the latter appears in the first page, 
in which he introduces a Mohammedan prince of the Sassanian 
dynasty of Persian monarchs. Besides, we must confess that 
the coincidences discovered by Mr. H. do not, in our minds, 
establish the fact of the Arabian author having borrowed from 
the writers of Greece, of Rome, orof India. ‘The materials 
on which the imagination must exercise its powers are not in- 
exhaustible, and we frequently meet with similar combinations 
under. circumstances in which each is manifestly original. Let 
us select, for an example, the same story to which we have 
just alluded, and which serves as an introduction to these 
tales ; and may we not discover, in the adventures of Shahriar 
and his brother, the prototype of Ariosto’s Giocondo, with as 
much probability as many of the analogies maintained by our 
ingenious author? Yet this coincidence we are disposed to 
ascribe entirely to accident; and to allow to the Italian, 
and to the Arabian, all the applause that may be due to the 
invention. 
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Art. XII. Surgical and Physiological Essays. Part II. By John 
Abernethy, F.R.S. Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital, &c. 8vo. pp. 208. 4s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1797. 3 


ArotHer volume of essays by Mr. Abernethy will excite 
very pleasing expectations, in the minds of persons who 
aye acquainted with his preceding performances. We enter- 
tained feelings of this mature, and have not been disappointed; 
for we have met with several articles of useful information in 
this third part, more particularly in the first essay on the injuries 
of the head. Mr. A. sets.out with observations tending to re- 
strict the use of the trephine, in slight depressions of the cra- 
nium, or in small extravasations on the dura mater. In those 
cases, however, in which the brain is uncommonly affected b 

pressure, or an initammation of that organ has taken place, he 
not only recommends the raising of the bone, but considers 
Mr, O’Halloran’s cases ( Irish Transactions, vol. ath +) as suffi- 
cient evidence that the operation, if not too long delayed, wilt 
give effectual relief. ; 

The second section of the first essay is intended to fix the at- 
tention of surgeons on effusions of blood between the cranium 
end dura mater, particularly when the skull is depressed where 
# covers the middle artery of that membrane. To distinguish 
accurately such cases is of greatimportance. ‘The existence of 
an interval of sense, between the accident and the stupor occa- 
sioned by the effused blood, is one clear diagnostic. If there 
te so much blood on the dura mater as to affect considerably 
the functions of the brain, the bone, to a certain extent, will 
receive no blood from within. Hence Mr. A. very ingeniously 
infers, 

‘I believe that a bone so circumstanced will not be found to bleed; 
and I am certain it cannot, with the same freedom and celerity as it 
does when the dura mater remains connected with it internally. £ 
need hardly say, that, mn the cases which I have related, there was 
got the least hemorrhage. But it is — to mention, that I have 
also twice been able, by attending to the want cf hemorrhage from 
the outside of the cranium, to ascertain the extent to which the dura 
mater was detached within: and very frequently, when symptoms 
appeared to demand a perforation of the skull, I have seen it contra- 
indicated by the hemorrhage from the bone, and, as the event has: 
proved, rightly. 

* When the bone has remained long bare, the case may become 
perlexing. - I once scraped a portion of the cranium which had been 
$ome time denuded, and found that it bled in such a manner, as suf- 





~ ® See our account of the former vols. in different Reviews. 
+ See Review, vol. xiii. p. 389. 
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ficiently to point out the adhesion of the dura mater, and of course 
the imutility of employing the trephine.’ 


_ The third section developes the nature of the fungus or her- 


nia of the brain. It is merely a protrusion in consequence of 
an hemorrhage within its substance. 


Conceiving that false notions prevail concerning concussion 
of the brain, the author devotes his fourth section to this ime 


portant subject. He divides the whole train of symptoms 
into three stages. 


* The frst is, that state of tusensibility and derangement of the 
bodily powers which immediately succeeds the accident. While it 
lasts, the patient scarcely feels any injury that may be inflicted on 
him. His breathing 1s difficult, but in general without stertor; his 
pulse intermitting, and his extremities cold. But such a state cannot 
last Jong; it goes off gradually, and is succeeded by another, which 
E consider as the second stage of concussion. In this, the pulse and 
respiration become better, and though not regularly performed, are 
sufficient to mauintatn life, and to diffuse warmth over the extreme 


parts of the bedy. The feeling of the patient is now so far restored, - 


that he is sensible if his skin be pinched; but he lies stupid, and 
inattentive to slight external impressions. As the effects of concus- 
sion diminish, he becomes capable of replying to questions put to 
kim in a loud tone of voice, especially when they refer to his chief 
suffering at the time, as pain in the head, &c.; otherwise, he an- 
swets incoherently, and as if his attention was occupied by something 
else. As long as the stupor remains, the inflammation of the brain 
seems to be moderate; but as the former abates, the latter seldom 
fails to increase ; and this constitutes the third stage, which is the 
most important of the series of effects proceeding from concussion.’ 
Mr. A. thinks that concussion may in general be distin- 
guished from compression, principally by being accompanied 
with less insensibility. He insists strongly on the evacuant or 
antiphlogistic plan. 
Sect. V. treats of the inflammation of the pia mater; some 
important cases of disease of the bone are subjoined. , 
We have next a long supplement to the essay on the lumbar 
abscess. We shall content ourselves with recommending it to 
the attention of surgeons, and with observing that Mr. A. has 
lately found this species of abscess more frequently connected 
with a disease of the bone than he originally believed. Ip 
other cases, he has found his practice answer. Electricity, 
also, he has found so serviceable with occasional emetics, that 
he hopes many of these abscesses may be dispersed withou 
any permanent exposure of their cavity. : 
- Phe subjoined experiments on irritability are not great either 
in quaritity or quality. Mr, A. concludes, from some Galva- 
nised limbs of frogs, that oxygene docs not support the irrita- 
sil bility 


—_ 
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bility of parts separated from an animal Jonger than common 
air. The subject needs a more ample discussion; perhaps 
M. Humboldt will supply this desideratum in his expected 
work. 

A miscellany of surgical cases and remarks completes the 
volume before us. This part ranges under the heads of the ope- 
ration for the aneurism, of emphysema, and of the use of mer- t 
curial fumigations. Particular illustrations are copiously ad- | 
duced, and there is much minute observation; minute, but 
not therefore the less important; for it is impoffible to treat 
well of surgical operations without much minuteness. 

We think that we may venture to assure our industrious 
author that there was not the least occasion for the concluding 
apology. No inquirer, who takes up his papers with'a proper 
disposition, will be sensible of a want of * finishing.’ In re- ! 
gard to style, we consider them as the best—that is, the most 
fimple,—which their author has yet produced. Wins 


Art. XIII. Donald Bane: an Heroic Poem. In Three Books. 
By George Skene, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Robinsons. 1796, 





At length ‘a just taste in epic poetry is beginning to arise in 
this country; and we may hope to see the militaty con- 
flicts of our ancestors, the achievements of our heroic ages, de- 
scribed in a manner worthy of them and of us. ‘The embel- 
lishments of our later peets, which disguise all truth of man- | 
ners, and, with the translators of Homer, attribute refinement 
to men engaged in the struggles of barbarians, are insensibly 
sinking to that level, which has already floated the courtier- 
poetry and theatric politeness of the obsolete French school 
into the pool of oblivion. We now dare to read and write 
s¢ all that may become a man” in its natural naked fidelity: we 
may therefore now expect writings fitted for men of all times 
and all places. | 
We have read with pleasure Mr. Skene’s rough northern 
poem *, and, though it has many defects, we form high expec- 
tations with regard to the author: we shall make copious &x- 
tracts from it, comprising part of the episode of the unfortunate ) 
herald, sent by Robert, King of Scots, to demand the hoinage of 
the unsubmitting Donald Bane, a chicitain of the western isles: 
Donald Bane speaks: 





* The short preface informs us that this poem ¢ }s founded on 
the remembrance of an old historical manuscript, preserved at the seat 
of Mr. Skene of Skene, member in the parliament before last, for the 
county of Aberdeen; as well as on the tradition of the peasants in 
that neighbourhood.’ : 

Rey. Sept. 1797. Be ‘© Audacicus 
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«¢ Audacious Lowlander, again ~ eer out 


Insulting Robert’s message! He shall know 
A king am I greater than he in power 

And spirit, alle to enforce my right, 

Aud lay his boasting low, as I will thee, 
His servant and vile second in my wrongs. 
Subject to him!—No, rather let me live. 
Lord of myself, to none accountable, 

My roof a rocky cave, and roots my fare !”? 
He ended; but, with visage all inflamed, 
Stull with his passion shook the solid rock. 

¢ Calmly the youth, with manly face erect 
As if in Robert’s court he stood beloved 
By all that love, while courage on his brow 
Allied to gentleness and beauty smiled, 

Thus answered, as th’ impending ruin shook 
Astonished o’er his head. ‘* Strike, rebel, strike ! 
Thou art not bound by loyal honour’s laws. 
Strike, rebel, strike! I came for death prepared, 
But thou, inflicting it, shalt be the shame 

Of nature and of nations, infam 

Thy lot, and pity leagued with glory mine. 
And thou by this, if any title else 

Remain to thee of kingdom, wilt disclaim it, 
Whilst I to serve my king with joy expire. 
Ambassadors of kings are sacred held 

By kings, but thou art none.—Thus Robert speaks 
To thee, a subject of his crown: thy claim 
And late demand of lands he disavows ; 

But yet advises, ere his wrath arise 

Above thy long delayed submission, fly 

Lest ruin overtake thee, fly with speed, 

Due homage give, a rebel else proclaimed.” 

“6 A rebel! Bi !”? the furious Donald roared, 
«© And messenger like thee whoever comes 

Shall swiftly to the lowest hell be hurled !” 

‘ He roared so loud that the firm-founded rock 
Shook to its base, and through the gothic dome 
Loud echo rung. With ponderous blade uplift, 
The bane of many a foe and vassal, soon 
In blood the daring youth would have been drown’d, 
Though meeting with a placid mien the blow 
And resolute: but through the martial host 
Ran hollow murmurs, hardly now restrained 
By Donald’s awful eye ; for in their breasts, 
Where fiercer passions flamed, soft pity slept 
Like gems in the rude sea, though seldom seeny 
And sympathy for one so young, so brave, 

To death devoted. Nor was heard in vam, 
Amid the rest, a fainting female voice, 


‘s Q save him, brother!” sweet as the lament 
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Of Philomel amid a torrent’s roar. 

Macdonald swift behind his father rush’d 

With rosy cheek bedewed, and stayed his arm; 

Then, round the strange youth twining, interposed 

His massy shield almost in vain; so fierce 

The burning fury urged his brawny arm, | 

With aught but blood unquenchable ; guick down, a | 

Of opposition reckless (though restrained 4 

In mid career and weakened, else resolved. ' 

On death) the fatal sword of Donald fell. . | 

The purple torrent from the filial arm 

And from the stranger’s shoulder mingling poured 

In friendship indivisible. Enraged, 

The frowning father with relifted arm, 

And marble _ er at once would have destroyed 

‘The son and foe, and to the silent dust 

Their youthful glory and their lives consigned ; 

Had not humanity, that hovered round 

Dovelike, found refuge in the rugged hearts 

Of those who ’tended nearest on their lord, ‘ 

And who surrounding the devoted pair 

Rescued them. Who can speak the dreaded chief, 

That, towering high above the rest, his face 

In grisly horror clothed, and rough red beard, 

Token of rage, quick breathing, vented thus 

His ire? * Am I the father, sovereign lord, | 

Of this my son, and these my subjects? I 

‘Their chief? And dare they brave me? Sacred hilt | 

Of my blood-searching sword ! Thou legacy 

Of many a father to his son bequeathed, 

Since first our mighty race, in ancient days 

And times forgotten by an upstart world, 

Superior shone? The son that durst presume 

To hold his shield up in his father’s face 

Shall never handle thee ; but in a dark | 

And deep abode shall linger out his life, ; 

Fit place for parricides: there sigh alone 

The livelong ntght and day, no day to him, 

Devoid of light; for never shall the sun, 

The glory of the globe, look down on him 

Who durst defy his father, durst defy 

His life’s sole arbiter! his lord! his king !’” 

So saying, thrice he kissed the fatal blade, 

And thrice with horrid grin he murmured out, 

As Boreas growling in the north bespeaks 

The tempest nigh, his never-broken oaths. i 
‘ His hapless son thus hearing, nought replied. ‘ 

Unchangeable he knew the dire decree | 

By fate or fortune; and he knew it vain, 

As vain as ’tis to reason with the rage 

Of roaring lions, or remove the rock | 
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Whereon his castle stood, to seek by sighs 
Or tears to melt the unrelenting chief, 


— Whose verdict once pronounced, ne’er knew recall, 
Or right or wrong ; who only with his life 


Could seem to yield, impregnable to prayer, 
In mind, as from without to force of arms. 


nae Pity me, father! grant me death,” he cried ; 


“ eaiiows not my soul, but in the earth 
Enwrap my body ; else the glorious flame 
Within me will not brook a loathsome cell ; 
But, breaking its vile chain, will-fly to heaven, 
Spurning its ‘dull abode ; nor can abide 

In rust and ignominy, shame and sorrow 

For many a day, in dark oblivion drowned. 
Ah! sweet and flowery seems the vale of death 
‘To noble souls enslaved.’’ While thus he spake 
In vain, the temperate bloom grew on his cheek, 
By lust or base desire, like May’s cool rose, 
Tossseehed, unsullied ; on his polished brow 
The shield of valour shone 3; his eye contained 
Bene volence, a and seemed to swim in tears 


‘OF pity tor the sorrows o 2 m ankind, 


Save in the rage of battle when he fought, 
Heroic ardour breathing ; but in peace 

His gentle mind was tuned to love and friendship, 
z 2 love and fellowship in virtue tuned. 

lis daring look relaxed, the stranger now 

(Pitfour his name, for excellence preferred 

Vrom Robert’s w ari ike court) felt pity’s pang 
Before insensible of death an id all 

[ts agontes ; and now his heart relented, 

And threw forth sighs 5 and while the melting pearls 
Beflewed his cheek, he prayed the chief to spend 
On him his rage, and spare his son, whose crime 
Was sweet humanity alone. As soon 

He might have calmed the rapid whirlwind’s rage. 
His suit was answered | by as speech of scorn. 

‘6 Vain fool, to think of mov ving my resolve !’’ 
Replied the haughty lord : “Thy master too 

As vain to send thee hither, servant fit 

‘To execute his folly, and atone 

His fault in prison! Away with them, away 
And in the dungeon of the rock immured — 
"Khat overlooks the ocean, let them rue 
Their insolence, aud to the noisy waves 


Re -echo their complaints. To thee, — 


"To whom without belicf I’ve listened lone 
Defending still my son against thy doubts 

By truth mspir’d, witches: now the rebel Proves, 
In open day opposing me with arms, 

And sheltering my foeto thee I trust 
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Their punishment, commanding thee to make 
Them feel their crime, and wash it with their tears.’ — 
¢ Meantime the beauteous Flora, left alone, 

Lost all her cheerfulness ; and for the crowd 

Of her attendants chose the silent shade 

Of solitude ; or spent the livelong day, 

In wandering pensive on the cranckled shore, 
find sighing to the sea, or venting loud 

Ter virgin wishes. Oft the stranger’s shape 
And countenance serene, and manly mind, 

As whea he smiled beneath the falling sword 

Of her incensed sire, rose to her view 

In all the price of beauty, when her soul 
Sunk under the soft sympathy. Aloud 

She called upon him solitary ; none 

But Heaven was privy to her lovelorn heart, 
A.nd its lamentings borne upon the winds, 

That sadly pitied her and sighed for sorrow, 

But when encircled with the giddy train 

Of casy hearts, she hung her silent head, 

And, lke a lily drooping with the weight 
Of dewy tears, abstracted and alone 

Amid the multitude she stood forlorn. 

‘ One day, as was her custom, wandering far 

Upon the sandy beach, beseeching Heaven 

Fer such a mate as fancy formed Pitfour, 

She reached the foot of a stupendous. rock, 
Whose top was circled with the clouds, and base 
Beat by the sea, and weary sat her down 

To think of love, and feel delightful pangs, 
Which ne’er till now her maiden heart had known. 
She sat, and often wiped the starting tear, 
While gazing on the rude waves, unperceived 
Surrounding “her, so quickly flowed the tide. 
With vacant eye she gazed, and wept, nor from 
Her trance of love awoke, until she found 
Upon a craggy piece of rock herself 
Amid the ocean seated: like the queen 
OF love she looked, sweet offspring of the waves— 
More goddess than ‘the goddess—for she crowned 
With mnocence and chastity the charms 

Of beauty bright as hers. —Unlike the garb 

OF courtly -pal inted dames, the mantle was : 
Of tartan which she wore, and braided neat 

Her auburn tresses, upward, Dian like, 

Were plaited carefully ; her swelling cheek, 
Where health and beauty revelled late, had lost 
‘The dimpled smile of ease and mirth, and gained 
A more enchanting look, serene and grave, 

Of sensibility, and youthful care 


In love; her eye, so brilliant lately beaming, — 
E °3 Was 
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Was swimming now in tears; her slender neck, 
And arms across, like polished marble shone 
And glittered; graceful hung her snowy robe 
Down to her knee, and there, uptied, unveiled 
Her naked limbs, two ivory pillars, formed 
With elegance ; sweet nature void of art ! 

But now alarmed, imprisoned, up she sprung, 
And saw to gain the fand no passage left, 

Save scrambling sidelong by the rock with care 
On jutty crags, so rent and torn by time 

As gave a scanty footing ; but much care 
Required to choose the step, or plump she fell 
Into the lustful ocean, which beneath 

Raged to receive her. ‘This way danger urged 
Her weak endeavour ; and to grasp the rock 
Fear gave her triple strength. (Ah, how unfit 
Such task for limbs so tender!) Labouring on 
Till faint and weary with excessive toil, 

Her limbs and lovely bosom rent and bruised 
By cruel flints, commixing blood and tears 
Fast trickling fell. No longer to endure 

The vast fatigue enabled, in midway 

Of her uncouth and rugged path she rests, 
Panting, her shattered beauties all inflamed 
And smarting under pain. Amazed she heard, 
Or thought she heard, a human voice ; amazed 
Her ear she turned to where she might perceive 
Minutely most : and while these moving sounds, 
Well known, delighted her, she blessed the toil _ 
Aind danger undergone, rewarded well 

By accents sweeter far than shepherd’s pipe 

On summer eve, or harmony of birds. 

Far sweeter to the love-bewildered ear 

Of beauteous Flora was Pitfour’s soft voice, 
Thus from the hollow bosom of the rock 





Rebounding: “¢ Mighty is the debt which I 


Must pay of weeping gratitude to thee, 

My kind preserver ; thee, the polished son 
Of a barbarian sire! But ah how keen 

The rending pangs I bear to see thee thus 
Partaker of my woe, myself the cause ! 
Imprisoned, and a prey, for pitying me, 

To thy insatiate foe! Do thou too, Death, 
Thou closer of the living eye, do thou 

Me pity and relieve ; nor let me see 

The sorrows of my friend, powerless of aid. 
But quit the gripe of happy men who shake 
At thy approach, and take a willing wretch ! 
Ye powers that weep on fallen virtue, grant 
A peaceful grave; or make Macdonald free, 
And J shall suffer slavery with smiles !” 
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© Mote cluse and close she listening turned her ear ; 
When, after silence short, Macdonald calm 
Thus answered— Noble stranger (for whate’er 
Thou art in family, or chance descent, 
Thy soul is noble) I repent me not 
Of my endeavouring (what could I less ?) 
To rescue innocence ; possessed of which, 
The pledge of heaven’s love, let none a 
For death to them is joyful.—Nor think 
The penance or the price too high to gain 
A friend (for what can be too high ?) sincere, 
Noble and generous ; nor, thus low immuréd 
In dungeon deep, and destitute of light, 
Save that which faintly from above pervades 
The dark descent, and makes our feeble sun, 
Are we deserted by that Power who sees 
Us, and our just complaints with. pity hears. ° 
But should we linger here our life—Whiat’s life ! 
The mortal life of man? But for the sun, 
More dismal than our own. And he perhaps, 
The brightly seeming sovereign of the sky, 
(Smile, sage astronomers, for I have laughed 
At your more frantic fancies, ) he perhaps 
Is but an orifice, through which the light 
Of heaven appears, as fay to us appears 
Down yonder, darting on our prisoned heads 
A feeble sun: and every star the same. | 
But grateful were the sacrifice, and pure 
As lively friendship owes, wouldst thou suppress 
And smother up the vengeful flame that burns 
Within thy breast against my sire, misled, 
Deluded and betrayed ; nor let me hear 
My father’s faults arraigned. Let it consume 
The, viper in his bosom, that arch fiend, 
With counsel base who seeks to overturn 
My father’s house, my sister with his lust 
To vitiate, and myself to die in bonds 
Reduce. But see the traitor like a cloud 
Descending black, portentous of death’s storm ! 
O chain detested, I would tear his soul, 
If unsubdued by thee! Upstart insidious ! 
Many a prince, and many a noble race 
Ae torn by flatterers whom they feed and foster $ 
For these aré tigers that will never tame. 
But let us meet his malice like to men, 
And farewell! lest we dje.”>—He ended thus, 
And thus the stranger answered. ‘ Oh that I 
Could suffer all alone !”? In which, though short, 
His soul conspicuous shone, and wounded more 
The bosom of fair Flora than a speech 
Devoid of feeling lengthened out more long. 
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“ But having by a cord himself let down . 
To this infernal mansion (fit abode 
For such as he!) she heard with voice severe 
And base, Kildare insult them, saying thus, 
Or nearly thus, the interposing rock 
Confounding much the hoarse afd hated sound ; 
Or possibly her trembling fear confused 
Her ear, and caught but indistinct the voice ; 

“‘ T come to visit you, young men ; enquire 
About your health; and see if, chance, you like 
This palace I’ve provided, bringing too 
Sich food as best may suit your palates nice, 
And yet not surfeit.—Lo, this oaten cake, 
Baked with peculiar care, I thus divide 
And give you liberal; though yet methinks 
You thank me not enough. This vessel too 
ge full of water I distribute glad. 

s after food'‘I, not forgetful, thought 
Some exercise salubrious, lo here 
An instrument, which with good will applied, 

“ And yigour, on your backs perhaps may raise 

A. perspiration, and with smartness‘warm. 

This office I myself will undertake ; 

And if I raise not heat enough, complain, 

And I shall be more active.””  Jeering thus 

She heard him, and she felt the bloody strokes 

Which after this he gave them with a whip 

Of knotted cruelty, but heard no groan. 

¢ Long thus the tyrant laboured ; till at length 

ith toil fatigued, more than with pity moved 

Or satiated with rancor: ‘ I have done,’’ 

In taunting mood, he said; “* now I have dong 

With this day’s labour: but be not afraid, 

Dejected, sad, forlorn ; for each day 

Shall bring a banguet such ; and I shall see 

Myself that it be rightly served. Adieu !’ 


Our readers will observe that the versification, like that of 
Cowper, is often affectedly stately, studiously inverted, and 
habitually inharmonious. Many of the lines are not even 
verses: the English heroic requises the fourth syllable to be 
emphatic, and the two’ concluding feet to be perfect iambics ; 
elsewhere, long and short syllables may be arranged at pleasure, 

So p. 85. ¢ Qf cruel joy and triumphant revenge 

Even to her utmost bounds having subdued ;’ 
and many others bear no resemblance to metre; but such in- 
accuracies are of little consequence where are found the 


€* thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 1 
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Art. XIV. Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 
- in theYear 1795, at the Lecture established by the Provost and Se. 
nior Fellows, under the Will of Mrs. Anne Donnellan. ‘To which 
is added, an Act Sermon, preached November 15, for the Degree 
of Doctor in Divinity. By Thomas Elrington, D.D. M.R.T.A. 
Senior Fellow and Professor of Mathematics, in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Svo. pp. 305. . 63. Boards. Robinsons, London. 1796. 


Jor this volume of sermons the public is indebted to the pious 

zeal of a lady of {reland, Mrs. Anne Donnellan, who has 
bequeathed to the College of Dublin a legacy of 12431. ‘ for 
the encouragement of religion, learning, and good manners,” 
entrusting the particular mode of application to the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of the College. “Whether the Trustees, in de- 
termining that the interest of twelve hundred pounds shall be 
‘paid, as an annual salary, for composing and preaching six 
“sermons, which shall be called a Divinity Lecture, have made 
‘the most judicious and profitable use of the legacy that could 
shave been devised, we shall not decide. The first fruits of 
this bequest are a series of discourses on the miracles of Christ; 
a subject, which has been so frequently and largely discussed 
by many of our most celebrated philosophers and divines, that 
it cannot now be expected to afford much novelty of argument. 
After all that has been written by Farmer, Douglas, Adams, 
Campbell, and Price, not to mention the numerous list of able 
and respectable respondents to the body of deistical writers who 
appeared at the beginning of the present century, we cannot 
hope to receive much new light on this subject from a preacher 
whose exertions are shut up within the narrow enclosure of six 
sermons, In fact, the author of these lectures,—though he 
appears, from the notes which he has annexed, to have bestows 
ed some reading on the’question before him, and though his 
discourses shew him to be possessed of considerable powers 
of argumentation,—has done little more than exhibit a ge- 
neral and cursory view of a portion of the controversy con- 
cerning miracles. His reasonings are neither completely illus- 
trated by particular details, nor his assertions sufficiently sup- 
ported by authorities to afford the cautious inquirer much sa- 
tisfaction. The notes very imperfectly supply this defect. 
‘This is not, indeed, a fault peculiar to the present volume. 
‘The prevalent fashion of detaching the proofs or illustrations 
of the preacher’s arguments from the body of the sermon, and 
throwing them into notes, leaves the /earer wholly uninformed 
in regard to the main points on which the question turns, and 
is attended with much trouble and confusion to the reader. In 
¢iscourses professedly preached and published to establish truth, 
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or toxefute error, the practice of withholding details essential to 

‘the argument, merely to save the delicate cars of a polite audit- 
ory the pain of hearing hard names, or to keep the discourse 
within the fashionable length, is 2 manifest absurdity : it is to 
try a cause, without calling the witnesses. 

The learned author of these sermons not having conde- 
scended to introduce himself to the public by a preface, to give 
his readers any summary of his arguments, to prefix any titles 
to his discourses, or even to announce the general subject of 
the volume in the title-page, we are left to infer his plan from 
a perusal of the whole. It seems to have been his design to 
meet the objections which have been made, by infidel writers, 
to the evidence of miracles in proof of a divine revelation, and 
to the general nature and leading characters of the Christian 
miracles, without entering into any minute examination of par- 
ticular events of that description. That the accounts of our 
Saviour’s miracles are literal narratives of facts, and not allego- 
rical prophecies; that they were not mere acts of beneficencey 
but designed as proofs of a divine mission 3 that miracles are pos- 
sible to the Deity; that, being once performed, it is not necessary 
that they should be perpetually repeated ; that the extraordinary 
events recorded in the gospels cannot be explained without 
having recourse to the interference of supernatural power ; that 
miracles admit of evidence sufhcient to command belief; that 
the actual fulfilment of prophecies affords present proofs of a 
miraculous interference of the Deity ; and that there is in the 
gospel-history satisfactory evidence of the reality of the mi- 
racles of Christ ; are the points asserted and maintained in the 
six divinity lectures here published. The question discussed 
in the act sermon is, whether supernatural powers have ever 
been exercised by the votaries of false religions : the miraculous 
tales, placed by Mr. Hume in competition with the scripture- 
narrative of the miracles of Christ, are distinctly investigated, 
_and clearly shewn not to be entitled tocredit. ‘Lhe stories ex- 
amined are those of Vespasian’s curing a blind and a lame man, 
and of the miracles of the Abbé Paris.—From the ridiculous 
nicety of avoiding the mention of proper names and other par- 
ticulars in a sermon, the observations of this discourse, which 
are very judicious, are inveloped in some obscurity, and lose a 
great part of their effect. 

On the whole, we close this volume of sermons with a 
favourable opinion of the talents and ingenuity of the writer, 
but without being persuaded thac he has rendered any very es- 
sential service to the Christian cause. E 
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“Aer. XV. The Voyage of Hanno, translated, and accompanied with 
the Greek Text ; explained from the Accounts of modern Tra- 
vellers ; defended against the Objections of Mr. Dodwell, and other 
Writers; and illustrated by Maps from Ptolemy, D’Anvilie, and 
Bougainville. By Thomas Falconer, A.M. Fellow of C.C.C. Ox- ¥ 
ford. 8vo. pp.105. 48. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. | 


W: believe that this is the first complete translation in Eng- 
lish of a work which has been given in Italian by Romu- 
sio, in Spanish by Campomanes, and in F rench by Bougainville. 
The task, indeed, was not arduous; since the text, which is 
‘sufficiently correct, is comprised within the compass of a few 
pages. Mr. F. has added valuable matter in the form of dis- 
sertations, which, we think, would have been better and more 
convenient in the shape of notes to his version.- Thus, p. 9, 
we read; ‘In the neighbourhood of the mountains, lived the 
\., Troglodyte, men of various appearances.’ In the dissertation, 

| p- 26, we read, ‘I have trarislated adrnoiouopQus, S* of various 
| appearances ;” it should rather have been, ‘* of an appearance 
different from the natives whom we had before seen.” ‘The best 
explanation of the expression is to be found in this passage of Ro- 
bertson’s America: ‘* As far as the river Senegal, the Portuguese 
had found the coast of Africa inhabited by people nearly re- 
sembling the Moors of Barbary. When they advanced to the 
south of that river, the human form seemed to put on a new 
appearance. They beheld men with skins black as ebony, &c.” 

Again, p. If. 


«¢ Having taken in water there, we sailed forwards five days near 
the land, until we came to a large bay, which our interpreters in- 
formed us was called the Western Horn. In this was a large 
island, and in the island a salt water lake, and ia this another 
island, where, when we had landed, we could discover nothing in 
the day time except trees; but in the night we saw many fires burn- 
ing, and heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and confused 
shouts. We were then afraid, and our diviners ordered us to aban- 
don the island. Sailing quickly away thence, we passed by a country 
burning with fires and perfumes; and streams of fire supplied thence 
fell into the sea. ‘The country was impassable, on account of the 
heat. We sailed quickly thence, being much terrified ; and passing 
on for four days, we discovered at night a country full of fire. Ig 
the middle was a lofty fire, larger than the rest, which seemed to 


touch the stars. When day came, we discovered it to be a large hill, 
called the Chariot of the Gods.” 


In the dissertation, p. 31, these circumstances are thus ex- 
plained: 











‘* In countries, such as we have been now describing, and such as 
Hanno was then sailing by, when he made the remark, there is ne 
twilight. The stars, in their full brightness, are in possession of the 
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xchole heavens, when, in an instant, the sun appears without an hare 
‘binger, and they all disappear together. We shall say, at sun-rising, 
the thermometer is from 48° to 60°. At three o’clock in the after- 
“noon, it is from 100° to 115°. An universal relaxation, a kind of 
irresistible languor, and aversion to ali actions, takes possession of 
both man and beast ; the appetite fails, and sleep and quiet are the 
‘only things the mind ts capable of desiring, or the body of enduring. 
Cattle, birds, and beasts, all flock to the shade, and to the neigh- 
-bourhood of running streams, or deep stagnant pools. From the 
same motive, the wild beast stirs not from his cave; and for this tao 
he has an additional reason: because the cattle he depends upon for 
his prey do not stir abroad to feed; they are asleep and in safety, 
for with them are their dogs, and their shepherds. But no sooner 
does the sun set, than a cold night instantly succeeds a burning day ; 
the appetite nnmediately returns, the cattle spread themselves abroad 
to feed, and pass quietly out ot the shepherds steht, into the reach of 
a multitude of beasts seeking for their prey. Tires, the only remedy, 
cave every where lighted by the shepherds to keep these at a resnect- 
ful distauce ; and dancing, singing, and music, zt once exhilarate 
the mind, aid contribute, by alarming the beasts of prey, to keep 
their focks im safety, and prevent the bad effects of severe cold. 


ove 
“its + 


This was the cause of the observation Hanno made, sailing along 
the cost; and it was true when he made it. Just the same may be 
observed still, and will be, so long as the climate and inhabitants 
are the same *.”” 

¢ They then passed by a country burning with fire, which was ac- 
companied with perfumes; and streams of fire, supplied thence, fell 
juto the sea. This fact likejise 1s excellently illustrated by Ma 
Bruce. ‘ After the fire,” says he, ** (which was lighted for the 
purposes of destroyig the cover for the animals which they hunt), 
has consumed all the dry grass in the plain, and, from it, done the 
‘same up to the top of the highest mountains, the large ravines or 
srullies, made by the torrents falling from the higher ground, being 
shaded by their depth, and their being in possession of the last water 
that runs, are the latest to take fire, though full of every sort of 
herbage. The large bamboos, hollow canes, and such like plants, 
erowing as thick as they can stand, retain their greenness, and are not 
dried enough for burning, till the fire has cleared the grass from all 
the rest of the country; at last, when no other fuel remains, the 
herdsmen on the tops of the mountains set fire to these, and the fire 
runs down in the very path in which, some months before, the water 
ran, filling the whole gully with flame, which does not end till it is 
checked by the ocean below, where the torrent of water entered, and 
where the fire of course ceases. This I have often seen myself, and 
been often nearly enclosed in it; and can bear witness, that, at a dis- 
tance, and by a stranger ignorant of the cause, it would hardly be 
Gistinguished from a river of fire.” 

In this little work, are several other explanations of the an- 
tient text, selected with equal judgment with the above cita- 
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‘Fraser, afterwards well known by the title of Lord Lovat. 
tute of principle and despising veracity as useless, he accommodated 
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#ion from the works of modern travellers. We wish to see 
the whole of the Greek geographers translated and illus- 


trated, nearly on the same plan. Few works would prove 
more useful, and none more entertaining. Mr. F.’s translatioa 


deserves the praise of fidelity, and of as much elegance as the 
nature of the work either requires or admits. 
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Art. XVI. Memoirs of the Life of Lord Lovat; written by himsel€ 
in the French Language ; and now first translated from the ori- 
ginal Manuscript. 8vo. pp. 468. 6s. Boards. Nicol. 1797, 

HESE Memoirs extend from the years 1694 to 1715. They 
are less interesting than might be expected from the cha- 
racter of their author. ‘he inccmparably largest portion of 
them is personal to himself, and relative to the defence of his 
behaviour in those particulars in which, he says, it had been so 
monstrously calumniated. Few men, indeed, were ever less 
indebted to fame; of which we shall produce the following 
proof from Macpherson’s History of Great Britain; a work 
composed with no small degree of attention and caution, and 


published long after Lord Lovat had ceased to live, and when his 


past actions were no longer viewed throngh the delusive medium 
of either friendship or resentment. In speaking of what was 
called the Scottish plot in 1704, the historian says : 


«© The principal actor in this political piece was Captain Simon 


Desti- 


all his actions to his immediate interest ; and all his words to the pur- 
pose of deceiving the credulous into his views. Habituated through 
time to this abandoned conduct, he became, in a manner, incapable 
af devixting from it; and thus his profligacy, by being generally 
known, carried its own antidote in itself. In the month of Septem- 


ber 1697, Simon Fraser entered with an armed force the house of 


the widow of Lord Lovat, (who preceded Simon’s father in that 
title,) seized her person, ordered the marriage-ceremony to be pro- 
nounced in the midst of the sound of a bag-pipe, with which he 
endeavoured to drown the lady’s cries, and having stripped het 


naked, by cutting off her stays with his dagger, forced her to bed, 


. 


and consummated the pretended marriage, amidst the noise and riot 
of his desperate attendants.” Macpherson, v. ii. p. 281 and 282. 


In opposition to such dreadful accusations, Lord Lovat shail 
plead for himse!f: : 


‘ It is somewhat extraardinary that, contrary to all honour, jns- 
tice, and common sense, this author ( Lockheart of Carnwath; fa 
his Memoirs of Scotland, to which, amid other documents, Mae- 
pherson refers) has had the impudence to let loose his spleen upan 
Lord Lovat, whom he did not know, and who is by his birth so ex- 
tremely his superior; being the twenty-second Lord Lovat from fa- 
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ther to son, allied to the royal family and to the first houses in Scots 
Band; not to mention his personal merit, which has shone forth in 
France, as well as at home, in spite of the malice of his enemies. 
It is still more extraordinary, that this author, who pretends to ad- 
vance nothing but unquestionable facts, and to write entirely from 
his own knowledge, should invent and give to the world such a far- 
-rago respecting Lord Lovat, composed entirely of incredible lies and 
palpable contradictions, without the shadow of probability, reality, 
or common sense. 

¢ The design of the author is sufficiently evident. His book is 
entirely calculated to undermine the reputation, the interest, and the 
lives of the Dukes of Queensberry and Argyle, and the Earl of 
Leven, the most formidable enemies of his party; and to give to 
the world, as undoubted realities, the dark inventions of the Duke 
of Hamilton and the Lords Athol and Tarbat, produced by the 
fear of punishment for their correspondence with the court of St. 
Germains, at the same time that they pretended to be the zealous 

rtisans of the caurt of London. 

¢ In prosecuting this design, he endeavours to throw upon the 
shoulders of the first mentioned noblemen the contrivance of a pro- 
ject, of which they knew as much asthe khan of Crim Tartary. 
Fe represents them as sending for Lord Lovat, their intimate friend, 
whom (probably by a miracle) this visionary writer represents a3 ac- 
quainted with the nature and particulars of their plot, at the distance 
of two hundred leagues, and at a time when the commerce of letters 
was totally rendered impracticakle by the war. Inthe next place, b 
a miracle not less wonderful, he converts Lord Lovat to the Popish 
religion, by the advice and command of his patrons, Queensberry, 
Argyle, Leven, and Carstares, the pillars of the Presbyterian reli« 
gion in. Scotlands a most admirable means which this author has dis- 
covered, for advancing the interests of the Protestant succession! 

¢ And vpon this foundation, equally chimerical, false, scandalous, 
and diabolical, the author commences his natrative with calumniating 
Lord Lovat. He makes him, in the first place, guilty of a rape; a 
crime of which he was as innocent as the child unborn, and which 
the whole north of Scotland, where Lord Lovat has always been, 
and is at this day much loved and respected, knows to have had no 
foundation, but in the malicious invention of Lord Athol; in order 
to accumulate the crime of high treason against King William, with 
which he charged him; and to make himself master of his estate : 
for which tyranny the name of Athol is regarded with odium and 
horror through the whole north of Scotland.’ 


It cannot be expected that we should pretend to determine 
on which side the truth lies:—but, notwithstanding all that 
Lord Lovat can urge in his defence, we apprehend that most 
readers will say with Livy: * Fame rerum standum est*.? 
Yet it is not an inconsiderable argument against the reality of 
the rape, that on the part of Lord Lovat the action would 
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have been a daring and dangerous crime, committed without 
any prospect of interest; whereas the imputation of it, on the 
part of his enemies, might manifestly originate in selfish 
motives. 

The most interesting part of this publication is that which 
describes the condition and manners of the Scottish clans, 
about a century ago; when they affected the character of in- 
dependent nations, and their leaders adopted the language of 
hereditary princes. We shall insert a passage of this kind, 
giving an account of an attempt made by Lord Salton, at the in. 
stigation of the family of Athol, to expel Lord Lovat from his 
possessions. 


* He (Salton) proceeded to Inverness, where he learned from. un- 
doubted authority that Thomas Lord Lovat and Simon the master 
were in peaceable possession of the honours and estates of their an- 
cestors, and that the clan were resolute to defend them to the last; 
consequently, if he advanced any farther in the prosecution of his 
scheme, he would not fail to ran an imminent risk of his life, since 
the highland clans did not consider themselves as bound by the letter 
of the law, like the inhabitants of the low country, but to a man 
would regard it as their honour and their boast, to cut the throat, or 
to blow out. the brains of any one, be he who he would, who should 
dare to disturb the repose of their laird. 

* Lord Salton, who had little knowledge of the manners of these 
regions, had by this time severely repented the having left his own 
country. He wrote upon the spot a very humble and polite letter to 
Lord Lovat and his son; protesting before God that he had not left. 
his own estate in order to disturb their tranquillity ; but that he was 
come, like a good Fraser, to endeavour to terminate in an amicable 
manner the differences he had been told had arisen between Lord 
Lovat and the family of Athol; and that for this purpose he would 
now proceed to the residence of the Lady Dowager Lovat, which 
was at Beaufort, nine miles from Inverness. ' 

¢ Lord Lovat and his son took this letter in good part, and an- 
swered Lord Salton, that, if he were come upon so good an errand, 
he was welcome to Lovat, and they would hasten to do him the ho- 
nours of the country ; but that, if he came to intrude into their con- 
cerns against their consent, he should dearly repent it. 

‘ Still, however, Lord Lovat and his son, and the principal peo- 
ple of the clan, were apprehensive that the Lady Dowager Lovat 
and her brother, the son and daughter of Lord Athol, together with 
the three or four traitor Frasers who were with them, would persuade 
Lord Salton to persist in their project. Lord Lovat was at this time 
at his large estate of Stratheric, which stretches along the westerm 
banks of the Ness; the estates of Lord Lovat comprehending the 
almost entire circumference of this lake, which is the largest and 
most beautiful in Scotland. The master of Lovat therefore in- 
treated his father to cross the lake by the shortest cut, in order to’ 
meet Lord Salton at his seat of Lovat, the houses of pene and 
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Lovat being only three miles from each other. In the mean time 
Simon determined to proceed to the same point by the way of In- 
verness, in order that he might meet Lord Salton, if his Lordship 
should be desirous of setting out ov his return before their arrival. 

¢ The master of Lovat no sooner arrived at Inverness, a town 
whose inhabitants are almost all of his clan, and as true to his ins 
terests as those who live at the very gates of Lovat, than he learned, 
that Lord Salton had once more given himself up to the direction of 
Robert Fraser and his associates, that they had jointly concerted 
their affairs at'the house of the Dowager Lady Lovat, and that he 
meaned to feturn the next day into his own country, without waiting 
to see either Lord Lovat or his son, notwithstanding his having given 
them his'‘word, that it was for their interests that he had come into 
the province. Simon, who was at that time very young, and eager 
in his temper, was extremely irritated at this behaviour. He sent a 
letter with all diligence by a gentleman of his train, in which he 
called upon Lord Salton to adhere to his word, passed to his father 
and himself, and to meet him the next day at two in the afternoon 
three, miles from Beaufort, either like a friend, or with sword and 
pistol, as he pleased. 

‘ Lord Salton received this letter at six o’clock in the evening, 
and immediately called together his cabal, by whom it was resolved, 
that it would be proper to send word to the master of Lovat, that 
Lord Salton would meet him at the time and place appointed, as his 
good friend and servant. In the mean time they cseveaieell. that, 
as the rendezvous was given only for two o’clock in the afternoons 
they ought to set out at break of day, and pass the bridge of Inver- 
ness before eight in the morning. It was not doubted, that thus 
they would escape the master of Lovat, who w ould have no suspicion 
of so precipitate.a retreat. 

‘ Lord Salton accordingly returned a polite answer, assuring ~ 
master of Lovat that he should be happy to meet him, in order t 
vive him the proofs of that friendship and respect he entertained for 
him. The gentlemen however who attended the master, liad a a mise 
trust of all that was concerted at Beaufort. They recommended to 
him to proceed for Lovat early in the morning, before it should be. 
possible for Lord Salton to escape. 

The master accordingly proceeded, and pass od the bridce of 
tave ness very early, attended by SIX gentlemen and two servants, on 
horseback, and completely armed. The inhabitants, observing their 
alert and spirited appearance, lifted up their hands to heaven, and 
prayed God to prosper their enterprise. 

‘ They had not procceded more than four or five miles beyond 
Inverness, when they observed a large troop of runners issuing out of 
the wood of Bons shrive, which is crossed by the high road.. Itisa 
custom in the north of Scotlarid, for almost every gentleman to have 
a servant in livery, who runs before his horse, and who is always at 
his stirrup when he wishes to mount or to aie ; and, however swilt 

any horse may be, a good runner is always able to match him. 

‘ The gentlemen who attended upon the master of Lovat, see ing 
this large troop of runners, were immediately satisfied of the du- 
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plicity of Lord Salton, and assured him that it was his Lordships 
Lord Mungo Murray, son of Lord Athol, and the rest of the cabal 
who were advancing. The master represented to his attendants, 
that such an affront was too atrocious, for him not to exact satisfac- 
tion for it, or to perish in the attempt ; and he demanded of them 
whether they were willing to run the same hazard which he was de- 
termined to do. The gentlemen of his party were offended at the 
question, and assured their chief that his own heart was not more 
faithful to his purpose, than they were to expose their lives and for- 
tunes for his honour and interest. He replied, that, since Lord 
Salton and Lord Mungo Murray were, if they might judge from the 
appearance of the troop of runners, four times stronger than him- 
self, he would call out Lord Salton in duel, and Lord Mungo as his 
second, and he intreated his attendants not to fire, till the combat 
should be finished between him and Lord Salton. Having thus con- 
certed their proceedings, they marched on to the rencounter, the 
runners having assured them that the company that was advancing, 
was that of the Lords whom they sought. 

‘ Lord Salton and Lord Mungo Murray, with their train of at- 
tendants, issued from the wood at the moment the master of Lovat 
was about to enter it. Upon sight of them he drew a pistol from 
his belt, and a very brave gentleman of his party, by name William 
of Erchette, who was behind the master, observing this action, with- 
out uttering a word, levelled a carabine which he had upon his horse 
at Lord Salton, crying out, “ Stop, traitor, you shall pay with 
your hide your irruption into this country in hostility to our laird.’ 
At these words they all stopped short. 

¢ The master of Lovat instantly spurred his horse into a slight 
gallop, making towards Lord Mungo, who was foremost in a narrow 
path leading out of the wood. As he approached him, the master 
of Lovat cried, his pistol in his hand, Fire, traitor, or I will blow 
out your brains.”” Lord Mungo, mounted upon a very fine horse, 
the property of the late Lord Lovat, his brother-in-law, instead of 
firing his pistol, dropped his bridle from his hand, and exclaimed 
aloud, ** My dear Simon, and is this the termination of our long and 
tender friendship! Grant me my life.”? The master replied, * You 
are a base coward, and deserve no quarter, but I give you your life:’” 
and, saying this, he disarmed him in a moment of his pistols and his 
sword. No sooner was this done, than, turning round, the master 
of Lovat perceived one of his attendants in the very act of discharg- 
ing the contents of his carabine, at the distance of sonly three inches, 
into the body of Lord Salton. Simon immediately threw himself 
before his attendant, and called to him with all his might not to fire. 
Thus his generosity saved in one day the lives of two noblemen, who 
the very night before had conspired his destruction, and who had 
formally broken to him their words of honour. 

© Since however the two lords had more than forty horsemen bes 
hind them in the road, the master of Lovat gave orders to all the 
sentlemen of his party, to present their carabines to the breasts of 
fL.ord Salton, Lord Mungo Murray, and the persons who were al-’ 
ready come up, and to fire upon the first person who moved hand or 
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foot, while he alighted from his horse, and disarmed the remainde? 
of the troop as they arrived. In this manner the master of Lovat 
took from the enemy more than forty pair of pistols, together witl: 
a number of swords, without the smallest resistance from any indi- 
vidual, except the valet de chambre of Lord Salton, who was a low- 
land T'raser, and who would not give up his arms, till the mastex 


. struck him a blow upon the head with the flat side of his sword. 


¢ Inthe mean time, the nine persons of whom the master’s troop 
was composed, were insufficient to guard above forty persons witl» 
their horses, to the house where the master of Lovat resolved to 
hold them in durance. He therefore dispatched one of his company 
to muster the infantry of the province, which is constantly well 
armed and equipped, and animated with the most incredible zeal in 
the service of their chief. They assembled in crowds; and Lord’ 
L.ovat himself soon arrived, together with almost every person who 
lived for some miles round: so that in less than six hours Lord Lovat. 
and his son mustered between six and seven hundred brave Frasers, 
completely armed, under the wails of Fanellan, which was the seat 
to which the master caused the two Lords and all their attendants to: 
be conducted.’ 


A considerable portion of these Memoirs is employed in- 
describing the Author’s transactions.in France from 1702 to 
17143 transactions preparatory to the rebellion which broke 
out in the year 1715 in Scotland:—but the narrative is con- 
fused and uninteresting, and without any marks of that viva- 
city and vigour which appeared in several of the circumstances: 
of his Lordship’s life. Instead of describing matters of public 
concern, he dwells minutely and tediously on incidents per 
sonal to himself. Through the ill offices of Jord Middleton,, 
he became embroiled with the court of St. Germains, ‘by which 
he contirined to be persecuted during his long residence in 
France. He was many years a pensioner, and then a prisoner, 
of Lewis XIII. At length, he determined to return to Britain 
in 17143 and, through the mediation of the Duke of Argyle, 
to make his peace with King George :— but he observes, p. 466, 
that ©a new and unforeseen obstacle arose. ‘The Duke of Mon- 
trose, Secretary of State for Scotland, was gained, as it is said, 
by the influence of the house of Athol, and the money of 
Mackenzie of Prestonhal]l. He therefore earnestly opposed. 
himself to the pardon, and represented Lord Lovat to the 
King as unworthy of his elemency.’ 

Many of our readers probably recoliect, as we do, the fast 
scene of the life of this sly intriguing politician ; who was be- 
headed on Tower Hill, oth Feb. 1747, at the advanced age of 


fourscore, on account of the share which he took in the re~ 
bellion of 1745, &c. 
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Aer. XVIT. An authentic Account of the Embassy from the King of 
Great Britain to the Emperor of China; including cursory Observa- 
tions made, and Information obtained, in travelling through that 
ancient Empire and a small Part of Chinese Tartary: together 
with a Relation of the Voyage undertaken on the Occasion by his 
Majesty’s Ship the Lion, ind the Ship Hindostan in the East 
India Company’s Service, to the Yellow Sea and Gulph of Pekin; 
as well as of their Return to Europe: with Notices of the several 
Places where they stopped in their Way out and home; being 
the Islands of Madeira, Teneriffe, and St. Jago; the Port of Rio 
de Janeiro in South America; the Islands of St. Helena, Tristan 
D’Acunha, and Amsterdam; the Coast of Java, and Sumatra, the 
Nanka Isles, Pulo Condore, and Cochin-China. Taken chiefly 
from the Papers of his Excellency the Earl of Macartney, Knight 
of the Bath, his Majesty’s Embassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Emperor of China; Sir Erasmus Gower, Com- 
mander of the expedition, and of other Gentlemen in the several 
Departments of the Embassy. By Sir George Staunton, Baronet, 
Honorary Doctor of Laws of the University of Oxford, Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, his Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy 
to the Emperor of China, and Minister Plenipotentiary in the 
Absence of the Embassador. In Two Volumes, 4to. with Engras- 
ings; besides a Folio Volume of Plates. 41. 4s. Boards.—On large 
Paper, 61. 6s. Boards. Nicol. 1797. 


His is one of those performances that will characterise, 
under more views than one, the liberal spirit of the age 
itself ; and though public expectation may have been highly 
raised on this occasion, we will venture to pronounce that it 
will not be disappointed. It may indeed truly be said that we 
are here presented with much important and multifarious in- 
formation, concerning the greatest empire of the world; an 
empire which equals modern Russia in extent of territory, and 
exceeds antient Rome, when at its utmost grandeur, in point of 
wealth and population. Sir George Staunton enjoyed peculiar 
advautages for describing with accuracy the physical as well as 
moral state of China.) The embassy was accompanied by 
gentlemen versed in the most useful branches of natural and 
nautical knowlege: the transactions in which the heads of it 
were employed, with the emperor and his ministers, were well 
calculated to exhibit the views, dispositions, and talents of the 
Chinese court; and the established characters of the narrators, 
in respect to probity and good sense, give a degree of authen- 
ticity to their reports, which former descriptions of China are 
not thought to possess.—Without farther preface, we shall 
proceed to give our readers a general notion of the work, and 
to lay before them the substance of those parts of it which ap- 

pear to us the most-worthy of public attention. , 
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The first and second chapters are employed in explaining the 
Occasion of the embassy, and the preparations for exeeuting 


‘with success. The author then proceeds, throughout the greater 


part of the first volume, to describe the voyage to China, by the 


way of Madeira, the Canaries, Rio de Janeiro, ‘Tristan D’- 


Acunha in the southern part of the Atlantic, and the Isles of 
St. Paul and Amsterdam in the Indian ocean. A most inte- 
resting part of the voyage then follows, through the Straits of 
Sunda and Banca, to Pulo Condore, a small island near the 
coast of Cambodia ; thence to ‘Turon Bay, a desirable place of 
refreshment in Cochin-China; and from ‘Turon bay to the 
Chu-san isles, above a thousand miles beyond Canton, and on 
the same eastern coast. At Chuesan, the Lion man of war 
and Hindostan Indiaman had reached the utmost boundary of 
recorded navigation by Europeans. ‘The sea thence to the port 
nearest to Pekin, extending upwards of ten degrees of latitude, 
was totally unknown, except to those who dwell around its 
shores. Into this sea flow the waters of the great Whong-ho; 
which, in its long and circuitous covrse, carries with it such 
quantities of yellow mud that it receives the name of the Yel- 
low River, and communicates the same quality and the same 
appellation to the adjoining sea. 

‘The accurate examination of this unknown sea is not one of 
the least benefits derived from the embassy. ‘lhe British ves- 
sels conveying the embassy, its attendants, and presents, were 
furnished each with a Chinese pilot at Chu-san. ‘These pilots 
brought with them two marine compasses: but they were un- 
provided with charts, or any instrument for ascertaining lati- 
tudes. ‘They trusted entirely to their iocal knowlege and ob- 
servation ; as did the nations of old surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean; which the Chinese seas nearly resemble, both in the 
narrowness of their boundaries, and in the numerous islands 
with which every part of them is studded. 

The track of the Lion and Hindostan, in navigating the Yel- 


- low Sea, is carefully laid down in the charts accompanying the 


work; and on these charts are marked not only the sound- 
ings, but the state of the marine barometer, and of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, in the shade, every day at noon: a precau- 
tion which renders unnecessary the continual repetition of 
those observations in the body of the work. 

In the course of the Hindostan, when separated from the Lion, 
she perceived on Sunday the 14th of July, 1793, a small square- 
rigged European vessel. ‘This was the Endeavour brig, Cap- 
tain Proctor, belonging to the East India Company, and sent 
by the Company’s commissioners at Canton, through whom 
the design of the embassy had been communicated to the 
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Chinese court, with despatches for the ambassador. In the 
neighbourhood of ‘T'sung-ming, and along the coast of China, 
Captain Proctor met several small junks, cruizing with mane 
darins on board, to find out and welcome the ambassador, as 
well as to conduct him into port: but they seldom went out of 


the depth of two fathoms, not aware that the ship, which had 


his Excellency on board, drew about double that quantity of 
water. 

The squadfon, consisting of the Lion, Hindostan, and 
Jackall tender, came to anchor in seven fathoms water in a 
broad bay, a few miles distant from the city of ‘Ten-choo-foo ; 
the last syllable of which word always denotes a city of the 
first order, having several middling and small towns within its 
jurisdiction, 


‘ As soon as the governor of Ten-choo-foo was informed that the 
¥mbassador was on board the Lion, he sent to him a present, con- 
sisting of fresh provisions and fruit, and afterwards came on board to 
visit him. The governor was attended by a great number of persons 5 
one of whom having had occasion to speak to bim as he was passing 
along the ship’s deck, immediately threw himself upon his knees, and, 
in that posture, communicated his business, to the great surprise of 
the English spectators : a surprise that was heightened by the undis- 
turbed countenance of the governor, as if accustomed to be accosted 
in that manner. This instance of the extreme distance between ranks 
did not seem, however, to proceed either from any particular haugh- 
tiness on the one part, or abjectness on the other; but indicated the 
respective disposition, brought about by forms, established for in- 
ducing habits of subordination in society. Such are considered, in- 
deed, in China, as contributing more effectually to the prevention of 
tumult and disorder, than does the dread of punishment in other 
countries. ‘Though the meeting, even of equals, begins with much 
ceremony and mutual demonstrations of respect, yet these very soon 
give way to a free and familiar intercourse. The governor of Ten- 
¢hoo-foo, in his interview with the Embassador, testified not only 
great politeness, but much ease and affability ; and it was apparent 
upon this occasion, as well as from what was observed at Chu-san, 
that the solemnity of behaviour attributed, in many accounts of this 
country, as a general character, to the Chinese, was only an appearance 
assumed by them in the presence of those whom they considered as 
their inferiors. 

‘ The governor gave an invitation, which was declined, to the 
Embassador and his suite to entertainments and plays on shore, as in« 
deed had done the governor of Chu-san, in order, in some small 
degree, to correspond, as they expressed it, with the splendid recep- 
tion which it was understood their sovereign intended for his Excel 
lency, when he should arrive at the imperial court. 

‘ The eclat of such a reception was, no doubt, likely to operate 
upon the minds of the people of China, who look with more than 
@u ordinary degree of reverence to the throne. It might tend to 
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impress them with a general sense of consideration for the Engliga 


nation, of which the agents of the English Edst India Company at 

anton might experience effects conducive to their benefit aud com- 
fort: Every consideration demanded, at the same time, that the in- 
dividuals who composed, or accompanied, the Embassy, should, by 
the correctness and circumspection of their conduct, avoid giving 
offence, where it was so easily taken at any djsorder or lightness of 
behaviour, and should endeavour, wherever they went, to gain upon 
the private good opinion of the Chinese; thus to counteract the 
prejudices which the Company’s records testify to have been enter- 
tained in that country against the morals and manners of the 
English.’ 

The Ambassador dispersed through the squadron. on this 
occasion, a paper of advice; which, concurring with other 
circumstances, produced sach happy effects, that a mandarin 
of rank, who accompanied the embassy throughout, declared 
before he parted from it that the same number of Chinese, 
taken from the different ranks in society, would not haye de- 
meaned themselves with so much quiet and decorum. 

The shallowness of the water obliged the Lion to come ta 
anchor on the 25th of July, about four leagues from the Chi- 
nese coast, which at the north-west extremity of the gulph cf 
Pekin consists of a low and sandy beach. From this anchorage, 
the river Pei-ho, which comes from ‘Tien-sing, was found to be 
fifteen miles distant. A bar crossed the mouth of the river, 
which did not materially obstruct the navigation of Chinese 
ships, though of three and four hundred tons burden; while 
the Jackall, an English vessel of 100 tons, followed them with 
much difficulty. Having entered the river, 


‘¢ The Jackall was soon accosted by Chinese soldiers in a boat, de- 
siring her to anchor, and wait the arrival of a mandarin, who had 
inquiries to’make about her. ‘This gentleman made his appearance 
presently, with several attendants, upon the Jackall’s deck. Ag 
soon as he was satisfied that she belonged to the expécted Embassy, 
he made many inquiries about the Embassador, and the presents 
brought for his Imperial Majesty. As the answers were general, he, 
after a little time, endeavoured to obtain a mare particular account 
by changing the manner and form of his questions ; and he seemed 
to exert no little address to obtain his object. ‘Though the motion 
of the brig and smell of the tar were oficnsive to him, yet he con- 
tinued long on board to collect information as to the size and strength 

f the ships attending the [mbassador, and the number of men and 
guns on board; while one of his attendants was busy writing all the 
time of the conference, as if taking notes of every thing that passed. 
The mandarin concluded by declarmg, that the Emperor had issued 
orders for the reception and accommodation of the Embassy, and 
éffered to supply whatever might be wanted. The brig being ob- 
Higed to wait in the river for the return of the tide next day, Cap- 
tain Campbell and Mr. Huttner were inyited on shore, where they 
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te -hospitably treated ; but in a manner cross-examined, and the 
former questions repeated tothem. Particular inquiries were also 
made as to the species of nutriment to which the Embassador and his 
suite had been accustomed, and how his Excellency wished to travel, 
observing that gentlemen in China travelle ed either in sedan chaits, or 
in two wheeled « carriages by land, or in commodious boats by water ; 
which latter method was generally preferred wherever practicable 5 
but adding, that this Excellency and his suite were to be accommo- 
dated whicheve jer way they wished. ‘I'he mandarins spoke also about 
the articles of merchandize which they supposed were brought for 
sale to Pekin, and said they might be safely deposited in the four 
Christian churches in that city, where they might be sold to great 
advantage. ‘The idea of f trade was so associated with that of English- 
men, in the minds of the Chinese, who knew them only as venders 
and purchaeers of goods, that they could ig” seed give credit to the 
assertion, that the persons composing the Embassy were not mer 
chants, and that ships of war never carried goods for sale, or that 


there was little, beside what was intended for presents for the court, 


in any of the vessels, “The proposal, made with so little ceremony, 
of converting churches into shops for the retail of merchandize, which 
appeared sin; erular to an European ear, was perfectly familiar to the 
Chinese, whose places of w on ship are occasionally made to answer 
every purpose of utility to wt uch they may be applied. The build- 
ing in whick this conversation took place was itself a temple ;_and in 
the crowd w ere some of the bonzes or priests who ministere -d in ‘it, 
and were remarkable for the contrast between their grey beards and 
their robes of rose-colour’d silk. 

“¢ The mandarins, who were informed that the English ships could 
mot cross the bar, immediately conceived their size to be immense, 
and formed a proportionate idea of the quantity of presents necessary 
to fill them. "They gave orders for preparing junks to bring thdse 

resents, as well as the passengers and baggage, on shore. <A coitsi- 
derable building near the river’s mouth was provided for the reception 
of the Embaseador, where it was expected he would remain some days 
to recover from the fattgues of so long a voyage. And it was oh. 
served, that he need net precipitate his journey to the capital, as the 
Emperor’ 3 birthday was yet as a considerable distance. Th hese peop le 
not Imagining that an embassy could be any thing more than a tat 
er messace of hi igh compliment to therr soverefgn on that anniversary, 
or on the occasion of some other solemn festival.” 


‘This information had not been long communicated on board 
the Lion, when several Chinese vessels brought a.supply of live 
stock, fruit, and other vegetables, in such profusion, that the ships 
could only contain a part of it, and the overplus was necessarily 
sent back. Among other articles were 20 bullocks, 120 sheep, 
120 hogs, 160 bags of flour, 1000 water melons, 3000 musk me- 
lons, 10 chests of candles, and 3 baskets of poreelaine. ‘The 
hospitality, and indeed the attentions of every other kind, which 
the Embassy and sqaadron experienced on all occasions, were 


such as strangers seldom meet with, except in the eastern parts 
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of the world.” . Two mandarins, one civil and the other mili- 


‘tary, came to congratulate the Ambassador on his safe arrival : 


they told him that they were appointed to attend him to the 
Imperial court; and that it was the express will of their so- 
vercign to render his journey safe and agreeable to him. The 
civil mandarin possessed grave but not austere manners. He 
was not forward in conversation; neither appearing to aim at 
any thing brilliant himself, nor to be dazzled by it in others. 
‘A faithful and benevolent discharge of his duty seemed to be 
the sole and simple object of his pursuit. He had been pre- 
ceptor to some one of the royal family, and bore the honorary 
distinction of a blue globe placed upon his bonnet. He had 
the title of T'a-zhin, or great man, superadded to his family 
mame of Chow. The military mandarin who accompanied 
Chow-ta-zhin was in the true character of his profession, open, 
bold, and brave. He was styled Van-ta-zhin, or Van, the great 
man. Besides a red globe above his bonnet, he was honoured 
with another mark of favour, a feather from a peacock’s tail, 
given to him by the Emperor with directions to wear it pendent 
from his bonnet. 


* These gentlemen were received on board the Lion with attention 
and cordjality. Much of the stiffness which generally accompanies a 
communication through the medium of an interpreter, was removed 
by the good humour of the parties, and the ardent desire they felt 
of making out one another’s meaning. Their discourse by no means 
partook of the guarded intercourse of strangers suspicious of each 
other. Sometimes before the explanation was given of the exprese 
sions used, the occasion itself suggested what was intended to be said, 
and gesture often came in aid of words. There was, however, so 
much employment for the Chinese interpreter, that a trial was now 
made of the skill of two persons belonging to the Embassy, to whom 
the Chinese missionaries had endeavoured to communicate some know- 
ledge of their language, ever since they had left Naples together, 
above a year before. One of these persons applied to this study with 
the unmterrupted diligence of mature age, but had the mortification of 
finding that as yet he could scarcely understand a word of what was 
said to him by these new comers, to whom his pronunciation was 
equally unintelligible :. while the other, a youth, who certainly took 
less pains, but whose senses were more acute, aud whose organs were 
more flexible, proved already a tolerably good interpreter. Many 
words, it seems, of the Chinese tongue, of however opposite a sig- 
nification, frequently differ from each other, in the utterance, only 
in some slight variation of accent or intonation ; and which is suscep» 
tible of being more quickly caught, and. more accurately rendered by 
those. who learn in early life, than by any who begin to attempt it 
after being advanced in years. So close is the approximation somes 
times in the inflexions of the voice, in uttering Chinese words of 
different meanings, that it is not uncommon, even among the natives, 
in order to avoid mistakes in conversation, to add the principal terms 
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used, the nearest syffonyms in sense, by way of explanation. The 
necessity of doing so arises from the use of monosyllables only in the 
Chinese language, which must be less distinct as admitting fewer com- 
birations, as well as from the exclusion of some of the harsher sounds 
of other nations, among which the difference in the pronunciation 
of words is consequently more perceptible. 

¢ The two mandarins inquired if the letter brought for the Em. 
peror by the Embassador was translated into Chinese, and requested 
at any rate to know the purport of it. A compliance with this re- 
quest was not urged as an etiquette prescribed by the imperial court ; 
nor yet did it appear to havg been asked from the indiscreet eagerness 
of curiosity ; but rather was cousidered as a matter of ordinary course; 
and whieh might enable those mandarins more completely to fulfil 
the object they had in view, of obtaining and conveying-to their 
sovereign every information relating to the Embassy. It was, how. 
ever, thought more prudent, and perhaps more decent, to reserve the 
communication of his Majesty’s letter, at least until the arrival of the 
E-mbassador at the capital; and therefore an answer was given, that 
the original, and with the translations of it, were locked up together 
in a golden box, to be delivered into the Emperor’s hands. 

* Concerning the presents, the mandarins were peculiarly sclicit- 
ous to inquire; and a list of them was formally demanded, to be 
sent to his Imperial Majesty. The same demand had, indeed, been 
made by every Chinese who had intercourse with the Embassador, or 
with the Commissioners at Canton, on the subject of the Embassy : 
and it appeared from the beginning how much curiosity had been 
excited respecting them. A common catalogue, containing the 
naines of those on board the Hindostan, would not convey any idea 
of their qualities or mtrinsic worth, or indeed be understood by any 
effort of translation. They would, likewisc, suffer by being con- 
founded with the mere curiosities sent usually for sale; which, how- 
ever expensive, or even ingenious, were more glittering than useful. 
It was necessary, therefore, to make out, somewhat in the Oriental 
style, such a general description of the nature of the articles, now 
sent, as appeared likely to render them acceptable ; measuring their 
merit by their utility, and endeavouring even to derive some credit 
from the omission of splendid trifles.’ | 

On the sth of August 1793, the Ambassador and his suite 
prepared to quit the Lion and Hindostan, which drew too much 
water to pass the bar of the Pei-ho river ‘The presents and 
baggage, accompanied by the servants, musicians, and other 
attendants, were shipped on board of junks; while the gentle- 
men of the embassy embarked in the Clarence, Jackall, and 
Iindeavour brigs. Proceeding with a favourable breeze and a 
spring tide, they crossed the bar in a few hours. ‘The river 
immediately within the bar is about five hundred yards wide, 
‘and was almost entirely covered with vessels. On its southern 
bank, is the village of ‘Cun-coo, with a military post ; where the 
troops were drawn up in compliment to the Ambassador. The 
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vessels in their progress soon passed another village, called. 
See-eoo: and they reached, on the same evening, the town of 
Ta-coo. Most of the houses in these places, as well as those 

thickly interspersed between them, were little better than huts 

with mud walls.and thatched roofs. A few buildings were large, 

elevated, painted, and ornamented like the dwellings of opu- 

lence : but there were scarcely any which indicated the existence 

of middle ranks, or the multiplied gradations existing elsewhere, 

between abundant wealth and absolute indigence. Some wo- 

men appeared, and were as alett as if their feet had not been 

cramped ; and, indeed, this unnatural practice is said to be 

mow less frequent than formerly, aniong the lower ranks in the 

northern provinces. ‘The young children were mostly naked. 

The men in general were well-looking, well limbed, strong, 

and muscular. The eagerness of curiosity animated and per 

haps improved their countenaiices. 

At Ta-coo, large covered barges were provided to convey the 
embassy up the river Pei-ho towards Pekin. ‘The barge dese 
tined for the reception of the Ambassador contained an anti- 
chamber, a saloon, a bedchamber, and a closet. Boats attend- 
ed with provisions and cooks. Sixteen other yachts, most of 
them of a larger size than that of the Ambassador, conveyed 
his suite. Many of these vessels were eighty feet long, and 
very capacious; yet they were built of such light wood, and 
were so constructed, that they did not draw more than eighteen 
inches of water, though they were lofty above it. An equal 
number of vessels, resembling our river lightcrs, were employed 
in conveying the baggage and presents, | 

Chow-ta-zhin and Van-ta-zhin, the conductors of the route, 


waited frequently on the Ambassador, in order to take his 


commands ; and likewise made visits of civility to the principal 
gentlemen of the embassy. Inferior mandarins attended all the 
vessels for the distribution of provisions; proceeding from 
yacht to yacht in small boats, so constructed that they could 
neither sink nor be overset. ‘Lhe meats most plentiful were 
beef and pork. Among the most expensive articles, were the 
nests of a particular species of swallow, and the fins of sharks; 
both of which afford rich and fattening juices. Wheat grows 
in many provinces of China: but boiled rice is commonly used 
for bread. ‘The wine was generally muddy, of little flavour, 
and soon grew. sour. ‘Ihe tea was often too fresh for an Eng- 
lish palate; and it was not unusual to hear a wish expressed for 
London tea. - 

‘The direct progress of the embassy up the Pei-ho wagwery 
slow; the course of that river being remarkably serpentine. 
The banks are elevated considerably above the adjacent plains, 
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extending as far as the eye can reach ; which circumstance, 
gogether with the windings of the river, made the vessels sail- 
jng ON it appear to move in every direction over the adjoining 
fields. ‘hese fields were generally covered with the Aolcus 
sorghum, or tallest of the vegetables’ producing esculent grainy 
yulyarly called Barbades millet. It grows to the height of ten 
or twelve feet; and the lowest calculation of its increase 1S an 
hundred fold.—When night came on, .the banks were illue 
minated by lanterns, the transparent sides of which were mad¢ 
of differently coloured paper : while the number of lanterns 
hoisted on the mast-heads of the various vessels in the river 
denoted the respective ranks of the passengers on board; all 
which produced a moving and party-coloured illumination, @ 
species of magnificence much affected by.the Chinese. The 
night was nearly as noisy as the day, to which contributed not 
a little the shrill sounds of the loo or gong, on every occasion 
of conveying signals. In the course ‘of travelling during the 
next day, a considerable inclosur. was perceived, resembling 2 
gentleman’s park. . It wag the residence of ‘the Ta- whang, or 
chict of the district; and it was.distingnished by treble gates, 
and by two poles erected near them, destined to bear ensigns 
of dignity, and in the night to support lanterns for. use and 
ornament. Several ‘sheep and horses were seen within 
the inclosures; whereas hitherto searcely any cattle had been 
observed ; and though the lands lay low, very few were cone 
verted into aucndow, or lying fallow. . 

On one side of the river, was a large grove of high and widee 
spreading pines; the other was crowded with pyramids or 
gtacks of salt, brought annually from the southern provinces 
in 2000 vessels of 200 tons each ; and sufficient for the annual 
consumption of thirty millions of people. ‘he pyramids of 
salt were within sight of the great port called Tien-sing, or the 
heavenly spot; an appellation claimed by its genial climate, 
fertile soil, dry air, and serene sky. ‘Uhe town is situated on 
an eminence, at the confluence of two rivers, and is the gene-= 
ral emporium for the northern provinces of China. One of 
the rivers near to Tien-sing is expressed by a word meaning the 
§€ prain bearing river ;” and even at this early stage of the expe- 
dition, the travellers found that the Chinese names were not 
inere arbitrary sounds, but served to denote the nature and 
qualities of things: a circumstance which proves this country to 
have been possessed always by the same race, without any con 
siderable mixture with forcign nations. ‘lhe crowds of spec 
tetors were immense; yet, in all the ardour of curiosity, the 
people preserved order and regularity, without the aid of sol- 
diers or constables ; and for the sake of mutual accommoda- 
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tion, none of ‘the common Chinese who usually wear straw 
hats kept them on their heads, though thus exposed to a 
scorching sun. The fleet conveying the embassy anchored 
nearly in the center of the city, opposite to a pavilion in which 
the Viceroy of the province waited for the Ambassador. There 
the latter was informed that the Emperor was in his country 
residence of Zhe-hol in Tartary, where he intended to cele- 
brate the anniversary of his birth-day on the 17th of September. 
it was proposed, in consequence, that the embassy, after 
having reached Tong-shoo by water, within twelve miles of 
Pekin, should proceed by land directly to Zhe-hol :—but be- 
fore we accompany the travellers thither, the following circum- 
stance at Ticn-sing ought to be noticed. | 


* Among other instances of the Viceroy’s attention tothe Embassador, 
a temporary theatre was erected opposite to his Excellency’s yacht. 
The outside was adorned with a variety of brilliant and lively colours, 
by the proper distribution of which, and sometimes by their con- 
trast, it is the particular object of an art among the Chinese to pro- 
duce a gay and pleasing effect. The mside of the theatre was ma- 
naged, in regard to decorations, with equal success ; and the com- 
pany of actors successively exhibited, during the whole day, several 
different pantomimes and historical dramas. The performers were 
habitcd in the ancient dresses of the Chinese at the period when the 
poner represented were supposed to have lived. The dialogue 
was spoken in a kind of recitative, accompanied by a variety of mu- 
sical instruments; and each pause was filled up by a loud crash, in 
which the loo bore no inconsiderable part. The band of music was 
placed in full view, immediately behind the stage, which was bread, 
but by no means deep. Each character announced, on his first en- 
trance, what part he was about to perform, and where the scene of 
action lay. Unity of place was apparently preserved, for there was 
no change of scene during the representation of one piece. Female 
characters were performed by boys or eunuchs. 

* One of the dramas, particularly, attracted the attention of those 
who recollected scenes, somewhat similar, upon the English stage. 
The piece represented an emperor of China and his empress living in 
supreme felicity, when, on a sudden, his subjects revolt, a crvit war 
ensues, battles are fought, and at last the arch-rebel, who was a ge- 
neral of cavalry, overcomes his sovereign, kills him with his own hand, 
and routes the imperial army. ‘The captive empress then appears 
upon the stage in all the agonies of despair naturally resulting froin 
the loss of her husband and of her dignity, as well as the apprehen- 
sion for that of her honour. Whilst she is tearing her hair and rending 
the skies with her complaints, the conqueror enters, approaches her 
with respect, addresses her in a gentle tone, soothes her sorrows with 
his compassion, talks of love and adoration, and like Richard the 
Third, with lady Anne, in Shakspeare, prevails, in less than half an 
hour, on the Chinese princess to dry up her tears, to forget her de- 
ceased consort, and yield to a consoling wooer. The piece —_— 
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with the nuptials, and a grand procession. One of the principal 
seenes is represented in Plate 30 of the folio volume.’ 


We cannot at present pursue farther the account of this 
singular journey ; in describing which, it appears manifest] 
to have been the author’s purpose to adhere strictly to truth, 
and never to sacrifice utility to pleasure, nor instruction to 
amusement. He has not availed himself of the privilege too 
often abused by travellers ; nor substituted the vague colouring 
of agreeable romance for minute and circumstantial narrative. 

In continuing our review of the work, we shall select those 
particulars which may impart to the reader a more accurate no- 
tion than other books can afford, of the government, language, 
learning, and character of the Chinese. That people, indeed, 
afford a wonderful spectacle to the European world: exhibiting 
the most populous nation on earth, and among whom food is 
obtained with most difficulty, yet not disgraced by a single 
beggar ; and the most absolute monarchy on earth, yet the 
throne upheld without the aid of the altar: ¢ for in China there 
it no state religion: none is paid, preferred, nor encouraged 
by it.’ It is scarcely less extraordinary that the most antient 
and most enlightened nation of the East should still adhere to 
a mode of writing, which dates its origin from the infancy 

of society. ‘These and other particulars are explained in the 
work before us, with a clearness and fulness which we have not 
found in any preceding account of China. 


[To be continued. | | Gill om % 











MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1797. 


PHILOSOPHY, & vc. 


Art. 18. 4 Meteorological Fournal of the Year 1796. Kept in 
London, by William Bent. ‘To which are added, Remarks on the 
State of the Air, Vegetation, &c.; and Observations on the Dis- 
eases in the City and its Vicinity. 8vo. pp. 28. 2s. Bent. 

4 be journal proceeds with its accustomed accuracy. Common 

sense calls loudly for the adoption of the following sug- 
gestion : 
‘© GenerAL OBSERVATION. 


¢ Though the scarlet fever prevailed through a large portion of the 
year, and measles and smallpox were frequent, yet the mortality has 
been lessened; the yearly bills make 1891 less in the burials this than in 
the preceding year. It would prove a general benefit if this register 
was kept more correctly, and if the diseases were more accurately 
denoted ; but while the reporters, searchers as they are called, are 
women selected from the lower situations in life, no confidence car 
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be placed on the return they make of the various causes of deatfs 
As there are very few who do not die under the care of some medi- 
cal practitioner, would it not be right that some certificate should be 
signed by him, signifying the disease, &c. which may be delivered to 
some proper person appointed to receive the same, and who should 
then attend to make any other inquiries necessary to prevent the con- 
cealment of violent deaths, and to visit those likewise who may die 
suddenly, or whete no medical person was previously consulted: by 
these means the nature of the more prevailing diseases would be known, 
, which might lead to adopting some general means of lessening theif 
: oO , 
| mortality. ae | Bal.; 
EDUCATION. 
Art.19. The Rational Guide to the French Tongue: Containing 
Tables calculated to teach the Order of the French Syntax, to- 
gether with a Treatise for attaining the Idiomatical French Eles 
gance; and Rules for learning the Language without Disgust, 
and for speaking it with Facility. Part If. A French Plaidoyet 
between Five Young Ladies contending for a Prize; in the 
Course of which the I'rench Syntax is elucidatedy the Idiom dis- 
cussed, the true Accent demonstrated, and distinguished by aps 
8 amen Sigas. By BL. Caibris, A.M. 12mo. pp. 362. 48. 6de 
ebrett, &c. 1797. 
This title-page appears to us to promise more than it is possible 








— 


' for any grammar to perform. We have no idea of rules for speaking 
with facility, or for learning without disgust, and we cannot cox- 1| 


ceive how the true French accent can be taught by signs. © The 
rammar, however, is drawn up neatly and concisely, and will pros 
? > 5 V5 
bably disgust the learner as little as possible. The second parts 
being written in French, can only be useful when the lcarner has 
made some proficiency tn the language. k. 


MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, &e. 

Art. 20. A Medical Glossary: fin which the Words in the varloug 
Branches of Medicine are deduced from their original Languages, 
properly accented and explained. By W. Turton, M.D. gto. 

p. 622. 11. 3s. Boards. Johuson. 1797. © 

This work, as far as we have examined it, appears to have been 
compiled with care and attention, and well calculated to answer the 
ends proposed. I'he words are sufficiently numerous for the pur- 
poses of any student; and the explanations, though concise, are 
commonly satisfactory. A few errors have escaped the author, which 
are probably the consequence of too implicit an adoption of old 

,' authorities. : : 

ii Art. 21. An Historical and Practical Treatise on the Vencreal Diseases 


ms &ce. &e. By C. B. Godfrey M.D. $vo. 25. 6d. Symonds. 

From the language of the dedication and introductory part of this 

if pamphlet, we had little doubt that it would terminate in a mostrum ; 
we after many pages of trite observations and some abuse of 
Dr. Buchan, we come to a preventive medicine prepared by the author, 


Spo 


and dispensed in fat boxes fer the packet, &¢. Ai 
Ax. 
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Prt. 22. An Attempt to ascertain the Nature and Cause of the Pulse, ix 
a State of Health, &c. &e. By J. Rumball, Surgeon, Abmgdoh. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson. 

“This little work appears to have been composed by the author 
during the course of his studies, and might then do him credit as 
proving his attention to them: but, had it been suffered to remain in 
manuscript, we imagine that the medical world would have sustained 


no great loss. A 


Art. 23. A short Treatise on the Glanders and Farey; by a Lieute- 
nant of Dragoons. 8vo. ts. 6d. Nicol. 1797. 

The leading idea in this brief publication is that the diseases in 
question are not to be considered as local but as general affections. 
The treatment proposed is therefore directed to. the clearing of the 
whole system of cutaneous glands, either by sudorifics, in the inci- 
pient state of disease, or by mercurials and other alteratives in the 
eonfirmed state. ‘The writer’s notions on the subject appear to be 
rational: but the very concise form, in which they are exhibited, ene 
titles them to be considered as little more than hints for farther exae 


mination. Ai . 


Art. 24. Medical arid Chirurgical Reform proposed, from a Review of 
the Healing Art throughout Europe, particularly Great Britain. 
With Considerations on Hospitals, Dis pensarics, ] Poor-houses, an@ 
Prisons, &c. &c. By T. Champney; Member of the Corporation 
of Surgeons, &c. fc. 8vo. 3s. Cd. Johnson, &c. 1797. 


@ That numerous abuses prevail in the medical department, in this 


€ountry, is a fact which must be suffi ciently cbvious to every one: 
who is conversant with the subject. Thes se, in general, proceed from 
that original want of a systematic plan in its regulation, which pers 
vades so many of our institutions ; together w ith the operation of the 
spirit of commercial rivalry, so certain 2 concomitant of the advanced 
period of a trading nation, Whether it will be possible effectually to 
counteract these causes, without radical and very extensive changes. 
in the character and civil economy of the country, we think very 
questionable ; in the mean time, while the topic is under considera- 
tion, all candid and rational. hints for amendment may have their uti-+ 
lity. ‘The writer before us has brought together a mass of informa- 
tion relative to the present state of medical 4 | practice, which; though 
not well digested, nor accompanied with much depth and clearness of 
remark, may merit attention from persons who are interested in pros. 
moting this branch of reform. 


eirt. a5. 4 New and Compendious Treatise of Ancto oiny, and Propore 
sions of the Human Figure, adapted to the Arts of Des IR NIN’ y 
Painting, and Sculpture, illustrated with Copper-Plates.. Designed 
principally for the Information of such Ladies as practise the 
above Arts. By W.F. Wells. gto. 5s. Hookham and Cars 
penter. 1796.” | 
The necessity of a degree of anatomical knowlege, as a founcxtion 
for all the arts of design, is sufficiently obvious ; and we presurs: *hint 
the acquisition of it is not at present neglected by any who wub is 
Bitain real excellence. The female sex, it is true, labour unc’ 
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disadvantages in this respect ; which may be the cause of their cory 
rectness of drawing not being in general equal to their neatness of 
execution. ‘The present work may be of use to beginners, in giving 
a general notion of the bones and muscles ; though we conceive that, 
for the practice of anatomical drawing, much larger and better exe- 
cuted plates would be requisite as models. Ai 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 26. The Nature and thé Catises of Atheism, pomted out in a Dis- 
course, delivered at the Chapel in Lewin’s-Mead; Bristol. To 
which are added, Remarks on a Work entitled ** Origine de tous 
les Cultes, ou Religion Universelle, par Dupuis, Citoyen Francois.” 
By John Prior Estlin. 8vo. pp. 86. 2s. Johnson. 1797. 
The present unsettled state of opinions may be considered as a call 

on the friends of religion to exert their utmost endeavours to support 

its credit and authority in the world. By every means, except that 
of civil coercion, which has always been found ineffectual and mis- 
chievous, the minds of men should be kept under the control, and 
in possession of the consolations, of religion. While the faith of 
the general mass of society remains unshaken, interesting representa- 
tions of religious truths, in popular discourses addressed to the ima- 
gination and the heart, may be sufficient :—but, when infidelity is 
rapidly spreading from the higher to the lower classes of the commu- 
nity, it becomes necessary to oppose its progress by the united wea- 
ons of reason and eloquence, and to shew the inconsistency of athe- 
istical principles with sound reason, and their pernicious influence on @ 
the state of society. | 
The ingenious author of the discourse before us has already done 
himself great credit by his able defence of revelation, in ** A Dis- 
course on the Evidences of Revealed Religion,” in reply to * The 

Age of Reason ;” which we accidextally overlooked. In the present 

sermon, with a degree of zeal worthy of the subject, Mr. E. vindi- 

cates the reasonableness and maintains the necessity of religion. 

The popular argument for the existence of Deity, from the marks 

of design visible through nature, is maintained as strictly conclusive ; 

since these evidently indicate, in thetr cause, § comprehension, con- 
trivance, and execution, which can only exist in an intelligent mind.’ 

Against practical atheism, or the want of a ¢ sense of religion,’ 

weighty considerations are energetically urged. The author appears 

to be no enemy to reformation: but he gives reformers good advice : 

© Let those who hate confusion and violence, and every evil work, 
who wish for prack internal and “external, order, virtue, and happi- 
ness, be upon their guard. Let them strive indeed to reform—but 
fet them not cut down with too ferocious and indiscriminate a hand. 

Let them strive to mend the outward state of the world by correcting 

the hearts and principles of all with whom they. are connected ; and 

by making them wise, benevolent, humble, pious, and religious. It 

is the obstinate retaining of abuses which is the cause of violence in the 

civil world, and the general prevalence of superstition, which is the prime 
cause of infidelity anda disregard to God in religion.’ 


oa) 
Dupuis* 
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Dupuis’ * Origine de tous les Cultes,’ (see our App. to vol. xx.} 
a work at present but little known in this country, is the subject ot 
some judicious strictures in Mr. E.’s Appendix. The absurdity of that 
writer’s opinion that Jesus Christ had no personal existence, but wasy 
like Hercules, Apollo, Mithra, &c., the Sun, which was worshipped 
in remote times in Persia and other nations, and afterward in Judea, 
is fairly ridiculed. Mr. E. candidly imputes M. Dupuis’ notions of 
Christianity to false associations of ideas formed in early life : 

‘ Accustomed from the earliest period of life to consider Supersti- 
tion as Religion, and Pofery as Christianity, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the association in his mind should have become indissoluble ; 
and that, disgusted with whatever had appeared to him under the form 
of religion, he should have rejected it altogether. 

‘ The period of implicit reception, in France; appears to be over 5 
the period of implicit rejection, as might naturally be expected, has 
succeeded ; the period of discrimination is yet future. When this in- 
tellectual process shall be completed, we may reasonably expect that 
the result of the whole will be a soil favourable for the reception of 
the seeds of truth.’ 

Some curious extracts from Dupuis, and many good observations 
on the causes and cure of infidelity, will be found in this Appendix ; 
and the whole performance merits the particular attention of young 
persons. 


Art.27. 4 System of Divinity, for the Use of Schools, and for in- 
structing Youth in che essential Principles and Duties of Religion. 
By J. G. Burckhardt, D.D. 12mo. pp. 186. Boards. Ro- 
binsons. 1797. | 
Formidable as the idea of a system of divinity may appear to 

young people, it is very certain that, if they are to study religion at 

allas a science, it cannot be studied to any good purpose otherwise 
than systematically. A system is a methodical arrangement of pro- 
positions and proofs; aud without such arrangement, no distinct and 
certain knowlege of any subject can be obtained: The thing to be 
desired in instruction is not to lay aside systems, but to simplify them. 

Systems (or bodies) of divinity, particularly, have been encumbered 

with a vast mass of heterogeneous matter, which even the divine by 

profession has not been able to digest. It is very evident that such 
systems are not proper even for the higher seminaries of learning, 
much less for common schools. 

Elementary books of divinity, notwithstanding all that has been 
done, are still among thé desiderata of literature. Di. Burckhardt 
undertakes to supply this defect by providing a book, which shall 
* treat the subject in 4 proper and sj‘sternatic order, suited to the ca- 
pacities of youth,, and the necessities of the times.’ He professes to 
comprehend in his system only those plain, undoubted, and essential 
pots of religion, in which all parties agree ; and to offer to young 
people oaly such knowlege as is clear, certain, and convincing. 

The system here furnished so far agrees with the author’s propo- 
sal, as to exclude several points of theological controversy, which 
have loaded many former systems: but it still retains many things 
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which are not received as common principles by all parties of Christ- 
ians, and—which isa still greater falooienelinn young people many 
things by rote, without giving them any proof of their truth.—The 
. work is divided into three parts, Historical, Dogmatical, and Moral ; 
of which the first and the second contain many assertions which the 
scholar must receive on the authority of the teacher :—but the most 
inaterial defect of all is, that this system of divinity omits the proofs 
and evidences of the divine authority of the Mosaic and Christian 
revelations, and therefore teaches implicit faith rather than religious 
knowlege. The scholar is taught to believe that the Scriptures were 
Inspired and dictated by the Spirit of God, but is not instructed in 
the grounds of his belief. This is not the method of Protestants 
and rational Christians. The general Janguage of the system 1s that 
of orthodoxy: it does not, however, teach the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity ; for God is said to be one, and to have taken the names of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, not to describe his manner of existing, but 
his manner of acting as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. —. 
tiens, after the Socratic manner, are given under each head, and left 
for the scholar to answer. Books are quoted, but, we think, not: 
always judiciously selected. 
Altogether, we are sorry to say that we cannot recommend this 
performance as a very successful attempt to systematize religion, nor 
as avery proper book for the use of schools. 


Art. 28. 4 Discourse, in tevo Parts, on the Nature of Truth and 
Falsehood in general; and against each particular Species of Lies ; 
the Pernicious, the Jocose, and the Officious Lie. By the Rev. 
Edward Stone, A. M. formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Ox-. 
ford. 8vo. pp.36. 1s. Rivingtons. 1797. 

This double sermon has several excellencies: it treats on an useful 
moral subject ; it goes beyond the general declamation, so usual in 
modern sermons, into particular details; it adopts a rigorous, rather 
than a relaxed system, on a point of morals in which the general pro- 
pensity is to indulge a mischievous latitude ; and it is drawn up in a 
clear, unaflected, and impressive style. The writer appears to be a 
man of good sense, who has made judicious observations on life and’ 
manners, and who is well qualified for the office of a moral preceptor. 
Young preachers may peruse it with advantage, as an example of a 
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good style of practical sermons; and young people, in general, may 
recelve from it very important and seasonable instruction. i. 


Art.29. un Essay on the Resurrection of Christ ; in which Proofs 
of the Fact are adduced, its Import is explained, and its bene. 


2 ficial Influence is illustrated. By James Dore. r2mo. 1s. Gur- 
Fi ey. 1797. pep tial 
7", As a brief summary of the evidence, anda practical application of 


the doctrine, of the resurrection of Christ, this small tract will be 

very acceptable to Christians of different denominations. It is writ- 

ten in a plain and clear style, and with evident marks of a devotional 
spirit. 
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POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 30. Acti Pertu® (the reflected Sun-beam). A Series of 
Poems, containing the Plaints, Consolations, and Delights of 
Achmed Ardebeili, a Persian Exile. With Notes historical and 
explanatory, by Charles Fox. 8vo. pp. 306. 8s. Boards. Ro- 
binsons. .1797. 

In the introduction to these poems, we are told that the. author 
was a native of the city of Ardebil in Persia, and that he flourished 
for a time at the court of Shah Seffy II., a cruel, superstitious, and. 
voluptudus prince, who succeeded to the throne of the Persian empire 
in A. D. 1664: but the mind of Achmed being ill-constructed to 
stoop to the arts by which the favour of such a monarch could be 
either acquired or preserved, he was disgraced and banished ; and the 
greater part (if not the whole) of these poems were composed during 
his exile. 

“ Exul eram; requiesque mibi, non fama, petita est.” Ovid. 


With all his philosophy, however, Achmed does not appear to 
have borne his exile with greater fortitude than other philosophers and 

octs in the same situation: for, though he sivmeite assures us of 
bis being perfectly contented in his solitude, the information is always 
given inthe most querulous tone imaginable. 

As a favourable specimen of the poems, we select an ode to the 
Sun-flower, which grows wild in the plains of Persia, where it. ob- 
tains a larger size and deeper glow from the genial climate. The 
Ignicolists of that country hold it in singular veneration. 


© To the Sun-flower. 


€ Where isthe man who thus can nobly say : 

I hail’d bright truth in her eternal sources 

Pursued her flight thro’ all the realms of day, 
Nor ceas’d to follow her celestial course, 

Till that Almighty Power, who rules the sphere, 

Spred wide the mental night, and check’d my bold career ? 
If on the earth that man sublime there be, 
That man, O lovely flower! resembles thee. 


© The breeze that wakens with the orient dawn, 
Scarce from thy bosom shakes the quiv’ring dew; 
Scarce is the dusky veil of night withdrawn, 
Ere thy fond eye expanding to the view, — 
With kindling rapture meets the golden gleam, 
That now ascends the sky, now floats along the stream. 


¢ And when the burning blaze of summer noon, 
Darts from the mid-way heaven’s etherial height ; 
Thy daring eye, broad as the rising moon, 
With transport gazes on the king of light ; 
Tho’ all around thee droop the languid head, 
And all the energies of life are fled. 


* And oft as evening sheds the dewy tear, 
? _ oe 
O’er the pale relics of departed day, 
And in the blue expanse of heaven, appear , 
The first faint gleams of many a starry ray, 
G 2 
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Dost thou responsive to the zephyr’s sigh, 
Mourn the past radiance of the westera sky. 


‘ Thus, thus, may Nature’s more than'magic charm, 
Attract for ever my admiring gaze ; 
Her purer dictates all my bosom warm, 
And guide me far from superstition’s maze. 
Tho’ lost to you, vain world, may Achmed prove 
True to the last faint gleam of Reason, Faith, and Love.’ 


Those who may be induced, by this specimen, to peruse the 
whole of the poems, will find many which are not in any respect in- 
ferior. In others, however, the peculiar situation of the poet seems 
to have tinged his fancy with a misanthropic gloom. The futility of 
riches, power, and fame, towards the attainment of happiness, is a 
truth universally admitted in theory, and almost as universally disre- 
garded in practice :— but this reflection, though just, requires much 
genius, imagination, and taste, to render it poetic, and to dress it 
in the garb of novelty ; and if Achmed be sometimes successful, we 
can also sometimes discern more sound morality than fine poetry in 
his effusions. 

Never having seen the originals, we presume not to hazard an opi- 
nion on the merit of Mr. Fox’s Jabours: but we observe that his 
versions are for the most part in the elegiac measure, which is usually 
best adapted to the subject. A copious introduction and various 
notes remove every difficulty, which persons unacquainted with ori- 
ental literature might find in perusing the poems, from local, histori- 
cal, or mythological allusions. Han.. 


Art. 31. The Sea-Side, a Poem; in a Series of Familiar Epistles 
from Mr. Simkin Slender-wit, summering at Ramsgate, to his 
Dear Mother in Town. Fol. Print@d at Ramsgate. pp. 52. 
1797+ 
Simkin the First, who, a few years ago, not unsuccessfully 

published his droll correspondence with his Dear Brother in Wales, 

has misled a number of imitators, (that servile herd, as Horace 
styles them,) and has thus, in some measure, rendered himself* an- 
swerable for many ill-favoured literary caricatures, hobling lines, and 
abominable rhymes.x—The principal subjects of ridicule in the salt-A 
water satire now before us are the summer-company at Ramsgate. 

The following apostrophe to the Ocean may be given as the best and 

most inoffensive lines in the performance : 

‘QO! Ocean! thou guardiag and friend to mankind, 

To the best of thy favours, how. many are blind! 

The merchant, who cares but to live like himself, 

Extols thee for floating home coffers of pelf: 

The alderman pours out his thanks to his Gop 

Who stock’d thee with salmon, and turbot, and cod: 

The scholar, who knows not the blessings of home, 

Sings thy waves so transporting, which grant him to roam, 

And shew him old Peloponnesus and Rome : 


—_——- ee 


* Anstey, however, must not be forgotten; for was it not Hs. 
«ho preduced Simkin? 
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Which lead him to climes, fam’d for Pompey gand Neros, 
And bring him to plains, trod by Consuls and Heros: 
While philosophers, poring from midnight till noon, 
Make us stare with their tales of thy jig to the moon. 

‘ But I thy waves honour, with just veneration, 
For diffusing such good o’er the whole of this nation. 
In infancy, thou, while we struggle and squall, 
Driv’st off scrophula, rickets, and weakness and all . 
Tis thou giv’st to Jacky and Susan—sweet pair! — 
The blessing they’ve languish’d so long for,—~an heir: 
Returning from thee, with thy bounties elate, 

Sue brings home a boy to retain the estate: 

Tis thou giv’st the rake, weak with revels and pain, 
To pick up his crumbs and go to it again: 

Tis thou giv’st the demirep, slave to disease, 
Again to recover her talent to please : 

Tis the virtue supreme of thy catholic wave, 

That so many poor mortals each summer doth save : 
That, as potent as magic, the aged makes young, 
And turns, by its tonic, the tender to strong: 

That rescues their lives from the grave and from crutches, 
Jf it wash but abegear, a duke, or a dutchess. 

‘ Then O! may thy waters, for ages yet longer, 
Continue this nation to cleanse and make stronger : 
May they wash off decrepitude, lengthen our lives, 
And fasten the knot ’twixt our husbands and wives: 
Grant them conjugal bliss, such as sent from above, 
And give them each year a sweet pledge of their love: 
Make us potent in council and wise in debate, 

To keep off our enemies far from our state.’ 


Art. 32. Fables by Fohn Gay, illustrated with Notes, and the Life 
of the Author. By William Coxe, Rector of Bemerton, 12mo. 
pp: 249. 48. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 

The merit of Gay’s Fables is universally acknowleged: they stand 
unrivalled in the English language ; and the object of their present 
editor is to increase their utility by accompanying them with expla- 
natory notes. He has also pretixed a new life of the author, which 
js judiciously and pleasingly compiled from those materials respecting 
Gay that are already in the possession of the public. Though we 
cannot suppose that Mr. Coxe has undertaken this publication with 
any view of enlarging his literary fame, and though he may not reap 
from it much reputation, it will nevertheless stand as a proof of his 
sincere desire to advance the cause of morality, and to assist in the 
inculcation of good principles. In his biographical preface, he does 
not, like Gay’s partial friend Swift, commend the Beggar’s Opera 
for the excellence of its morality ; nor does he even subscribe to 
what Gay’s late biographer, Dr. Johnson, advances respecting it, 
* that the decisions for aud against it have been exaggerated ;’ for he 
directly condemns that opera, as every friend to public movals must 
do, on account of its bad tendency. 
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When Mr. Coxe proceeds to review the life and literary character 
of Gay, which he does in the third and last chapter of the preface, 
ke as little agrees with Dr. Johnson in his estimate of Gay as a poet, 
as he does on the tendency of the Beggar’s Opera. Johnson says 
‘that “* Gay was a poet d the lower order ; that he had in no degree 
the mens divinior, or dignity of genius.” His present editor will not 
allow this to be a fair appreciation of Gay’s poetical merit. He 
justly observes that 

‘ Though Gay cannot be classed among the highest ranks in the 
‘Temple Fame, yet he certainly does not deserve to be placed in 
the lowest order. 

¢ Although he did not attempt to excel in the higher flights of 
poetry, yet many passages in his Poems prove, that he was capable 
of uniting elevation of sentiment with corresponding dignity of lan 
guage. 

‘ His chief aim was to please, rather than to surprise; and it may 
be justly remarked, that few poets ever wrote with more success on 
a greater variety of subjects than Gay ;—Tragedy, Comedy, Operas, 
Fables, Ballads, Moral, Epic, Rustic, Town Eclogues, Pastorals, 
and Poetical Epistles.’— 

‘ Next to Pope, perhaps, he is the English poet who most ex- 

celled in smoothness of versification, correctness, felicity of diction, 
-and in the purity of the rhymes; and none ever surpassed him in ex- 
pressing simple thoughts in an appropriate manner. 
_ © ‘That he wasa most excellent classical scholar, is proved from 
his works ; for no poet ever more frequently or more happily imitated 
the classics... He was no less conversant with the Italian poets, whom 
he imitated with equal felicity.’— 

‘ Asa writer of Fables, Gay stands in a pre-eminent situation ; 
the difficulty of this species of composition is sufficiently evident from 
the small number of writers who have excelled in Fables. 

¢ Since the era of letters to the time of Gay, scarcely five authors 
can be mentioned, who deserve peculiar notice: AXsop, Phedrus, 
Pilpay, and Fontaine; and of these only Phedrus and Fontaine 
wrote in verse.’— : 

‘ Gay did not undoubtedly possess either the elegant brevity of 
Phedrus, or the captivating naiveté of La Yontaine; yet he displays 
more originality of invention than even Phedrus or La Fontaine. 
Their stortes were mostly taken from preceding authors; his, with a 
few exceptions, are entirely his own. 

* His language is a model for this species of composition 3 seldom 
above or below the subject : it is poetical without being too elevated ; 
and familiar without being low. 

‘ Ot his Fables may be said, what Gay observes of Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels: “ From the highest to the lowest this Look is universally read, 
from the cabinet council to the nursery.”” And to him may be ap- 
plied what La Harpe said of Fontaine; that “ he was at the same 
time the poet of children, and the poet of philosophers.” 

The notes are not numerous, and some descend to give explanations 
of words and phrases which do not require explanation,-except to the 
very illiterate, as on penning the foldy—bravocs,——thyme bank,—ta 
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Lreathe a vein, Monsieur, and prolific team: but in most places Mr. 
C.’s illustrations will be acceptable; nor has he only expanded the 
moral of those fables of which the tendency is excellent, but also 
commented on those of which the moral is defective. In the second 
fable, he corrects the erroneous notions respecting the Camelion: but 
he does not notice, in the first, the vulgar error with respect to the 
Ant providing for future want. Mr. Coxe might easily enlarge his 


body of Notes. Mo-y. 


Art. 33. The Honest Thieves: a Farce. In two Acts. Altered 
from the Committee. By T. Knight. First acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent-Garden, May 9, 1797. 12mo. 1s. Cawthorne. 
The old, diverting, but low comedy of the *¢ Committee, or the 

Faithful Irishman,’’-has here been cut down to a farce: which, 

perhaps, notwithstanding the lapse of time and the change of man- 

ners, since the “‘ Committee” first entertained our great grandfathers, 
is not ill calculated to set the upper galleries in a roar. 


Art. 34. The Trap: a Poem. By a Lady. 4to. 28.6d. Rich 
ardson. 1797. 

No—not written by a Lapy, but by Doll the Dairy Maid.—It is 
nonsense in perfection!—To the question, What is the subject ? we 
are unable to answer : for the meaning is to us unfathomable.—In one 
respect, however, it is entitled to praise: it is very short: yet, a3 a 
pamphlet, it bears no proportion to the exorbitant price. Had it been 
entitled the AZoncy-Trap, the title-page, at least, would have had 
some meaning. 


POLITICAL, &e. 
Art. 35. An Address to the Nation, shewing the Necessity of form- 


ing an armed Association in Consequence of the Conspiracy of the 

Republicans in Ireland to subvert the Constitution. 8vo. pp. 156. 

2s. Sewell. 

The author of this address, follotving the report of the Committee 
of Secrecy of the Irish parliament, gives a detailed account of the 
constitution and proceedings of the United Irishmen. Their military 
system is thus described by him :—‘ By this military subdivision, all 
the Primary Societies described in the account of the Political Consti- 
tution of the Conspiracy, are also made regular and u/timate divisions 
of the Armed Force. Every man has, and knows, his assigned place, 
both in its Civil and Military Branches. Here is no caduilie from 
the shock of contrary movements and intersecting authorities: the 
will of the Conspirators acts through the medium of an ascending 
series of Committees, on the Convention or Provincial Committees : 
these last appoint a Military Committee, to direct and give system to 
the execution of that will, of which the ultimate Executors are the 
Societies themselves: in the Societies, in their political and milita 
characters, the two systems, Military and Political, inosculate like 
the veins and arteries of the human body. ‘The whole movement, 
from determination to effect, is circular; and the machimery has no 
internal check, and the least possible quantity of friction.’"~-—He has 
much common place observation, (which is, however, tolerable of its 
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kind,) on the crimes and horrors of the French revolution ; and he ad- 
vises an armed association, from which he would exclude all s suspicious 

ersons, as the only measure for preserving the property, freedom, 
and independence of the country. 

The following extract will afford farther insight into this pub- 
lication : 

¢ Adam Smith had observed, that every man has a confidence 
in his own good fortune: the most prob: tble evils they must, they 
shall escape; the romance of their wishes they depend upon finding 
realized to them. Nations have the same blindness. In many 
individuals a mortal diste emper has made a considerable progress, be- 
fore they think themselves indanger ; and the period of rational hope 
is suffered to pass, before they have recourse to a remedy, The con- 
fidence that their j } eriod of dissolution is not yet arriy od, is generally 
entertained by States on the point of subversion ; and no preparations 
adequate to the danger are made in time to ward it of. ‘This is par- 
ticularly true of Nati fons who are far advanced in that peculiar cor- 
ruption which arises from a long respite of military danger ; beside, 
the exclusive pursuit of any object ultimately corrupts the character 
of a Nation: the Romans were a moral people ; their exclusive pas- 
sion for Conquest corrupted and destroyed them, The exclusive 
pursuit of Commerce has the same effects ; and the reason of this in 
both cases is plain. It is only one certain set of the energies of the 
human character that are exercised when a whole } IN ation gives itself 
up toa single pursuit. They gain habit, and cxercise a distempe red 
vigour, W hile the other, from “the conti ary circumstance, dwindle 
and become effete; and thus the moral balance of the public mind, 
forming the National Character, is destroyed in the great majority of 
the people. ‘The object of Commerce is the gratification of seli- 
interest : a people exclusively commercial becomes a Nation of Ego- 
tists. The spint of their pursuits is Competition, not Junction ; the 
interests they pursue are private, not public. Hence the public 
spirit becomes effete and languid. Self-interest becomes the passion 
which swallows up all the rest ; or the exclusive care and the fear for 
a man’s self; and this self-interest j is not of the enlightened and ra- 
tional kind, but the passion is in a distempered state, bloated into a 
diseased magnitude, and thence heavy and inactive ; and to this state 
the exclusive pursuits of Commerce had reduced the noble public 
spirit which animated Holland a century and a half ago. 

‘ Here also let it be observed, that the spirit of a Nation may be 
commercial in too great a Gageet as well as exclusively so. ‘The pro- 
gress of this corruption will then be slower, but the disproportion is 
never without its danger; and that spirit has certainly acquired in 
this Kingdom a degree of strength by no means ievennthhe to the 
National Character. Periods in the existence of a Nation have their 
different characters ; each of them calls for its particular set of vir« 
tues and habits of mind; and the present calls for virtues and ener- 
gies to which we have not been practically educated, or rather, 





such as disuse has deprived of something of their natural strength.’ Work 
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Art. 36. Observations on the Credit and Finances of Great Britain ; in 
Reply to the Thoughts of the Earl of Lauderdale and the Appeal 
7 of 
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of Mr. Morgan. By Daniel Wakefield, Esq. 8vo. pp. 7 

1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797. 

Mr. W. begins this pamphlet with observations on the expences of 
the war. ‘ With what propriety,’ he demands, ¢ can my Lord Lau. 
derdale and Mr. Morgan compare the expences of the present war 
with that of queen Anne? Those of George II. and the American 
war? when the experience of every house-keeper proves, that three 
hundred a year now will scarcely go as far as two hundred a year 
twenty years ago, when it is known that an hundred a year at the 
revolution would support an establishment as large as five hundred a 
year now. It is unreasonable to suppose, that the expences of go- 
vernment alone should stand still.’—He notices some variations be. 
tween Mr. Morgan’s statements and those of the Select Committee ; 
and he does not pass without animadversion the error committed by 
Lord Lauderdale, of 18,000,c00l. in stating the sums raised in 1796. 

Mr. W. bestows high commendations on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for his system with regard to the navy debt, and for 
the bargains that he has made tor the loans during the war :—he is of 
opinion, (and, we think, justly,) that Mr. Morgan, when comparing 
the increase of taxes during the administration of Mr, Pitt with their 
increase in other administrations, should have noticed the constant 
supplies that Mr. Pitt has given to the sinking fund, far greater than 
any other minister has ever Gone, and tie provision which‘he has 
made for discharging the capital of all new loans, in about 46 years, 
by raising one per cent. in addition to the interest on them. 

cr A letter from the author has informed us of the following er- 
rors of the press, which have been observed in this performance since 
its publication ; 

Page 8 line 12, for accelerate increase read accclerate the increase 

33 — 21; for 4,924,214 read 4,909,599 
23, fur 1,763,786 read 1,778,301 
38 note, for 1,403,537 read 1,404,408 
46 line 17, for Orduance do. 4,610,246 read Ordnance do. 
136,780 
— 1, for 247,634,961 read 217,626,906 
69 , 472934998 73030,962 Work. 


Art. 37. An Essay on the English National Credit: or an Attempt 
to remove the Apprehensions of those who have Money in the 
English Funds. By C. L.A. Patje, President of the Board of 
Commerce and Finance at Hanover. S8vo. 1s. Marsh. 17Q7.- 
The translator of this work is the Rev. Herb. Marsh, the translator 

of Michaclis and the opponent of Travis; and he assures us that he 

has received no small consolation from the present essay. Mr. Patje 
is certainly an ingenious reasoner. His arguments are always speci- 
ous, but we have not found them often convinemg. He begins with 
cautioning the persons to whom he addresses himself against being 
deceived by alarming expressions. ‘¢ It is true (says he) that they 
are heard even in the British parliament : but we must recollect that 
in this public assembly the passions are continually in agitation, and 
it is not to be expected from men heated by party spirit, that their 
representations should never excecd the bounds of strict accuracy. 


Further, 
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Further, be it observed, that those very declar ations which are now 
heard in the British parliament, are nothing new: for an hundred 
years ago, when the national debt was only seventeen millions, the 
same dreadful picture was drawn of England, and the same prophe- 
cies of approaching ruin were pronounced, as in the present crisis, 
when the debt amounts to nearly four hundred millions.’ 

From this remark, we do not think any great consolation can be 
drawn. Whatever may be derived from it might be derived if our 
debt, instead of being 400 millions, were 400,000 millions. What- 
ever may have been the fate of former predictions, 1t cannot be denied 
that the nation must become bankrupt, (that is, wnable to pay either 
the capital or the interest of her debis, if she proceeds im the accu- 
mulation of them as she has done during the last tive ycars.—Mr. P. 
then explains, what is universally known in Great britain, that as 
Jong as we pay the interest of our debt, (of the greater part of it, at 
least,) we perform all that the public creditor can lawfully demand, 
¢ The grand question, (says he,) is the following. Is there sufficient 
reason to apprehend either a suspicion in the payments of the half- 
yearly dividends, or a diminution of their value ? 

« What inay happen at a distant period, it 1s impossible to calcu. 
late in the present moment ; and therefore the inquiry must be wholly 
confined to the duration of the present war, and of the peace which 
will immediately follow it. How long the war will continue between 
England and France is uncertain, and therefore no one can exactly de- 
termine what interest England will have to pay after the conelusion 
of it. But, be that as it may, sooner or later peace must be made ; 
and if we may reasonably expect, that at that period the English 
nation will still be able to continue the regular payments of the half- 
yearly dividends, we have as much consolation as we ought to expect, 
No man,.W ho has lent money to another, should say, § it is true that 
my imterest is regularly paid at present, but it may be otherwise 
an hundred years hence :’ and it is surely irrational to be anxiously 
concerned for distant possibilitics, or to be uneasy, because a capital 
now in the funds may not last there for ever. 

« As it is uncertain how long the war will continue, and therefore 
uncertain what addition will be made before the peace to the national 
debt, it will be said perhaps, that during even the prescat war the 
debt may receive a very alarming augmentation. it is true that it 
may, but no one can aitirm that it will: and when an event is uncer- 
tain, or the chances oe equal on both sides, we have no more reason 
to prognesticate evil, than to prognosticate good. Besides, in the 
present case there is really more foundation for the opinion that a 
peace will soon be concluded, than that the war will last for many 
years. 

‘ Let us suppose then, that at the end of the present war the na- 
tional debt amounts to four hundred millions. To pay the additional 
interest additional taxes must be levied : for the interest cannot be ” 
trayed by loans, without bringing the nation to ruin. Now it is 
nerally supposed that the taxes are already so high in England, sl 
2 augmentation sufficient to defray the interest of the augmented 
capital, would be ‘impracticable. But this is a mistake: for, in the 
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first place, the taxes are not so high in England as they appear to be; 
and secondly, productive sources of taxation are still remaining.’ 

When this gentleman asserts that our taxes are not so high as they 
appear to be, he either means nothing or asserts what is not true. 
he taxes of this country are high, whether estimated by the pro- 
perty from which they are paid, or compared with the taxes that are 
paid or ever have been paid in any age by any people. That sources 
of taxation are still remaining we admit, because a considerable quan- 
tity of property still remains: but this is not the only branch of the 
gucstion. 

Mr. P. then proceeds—* The next thing to be considered is, whether 
these taxes are capable of such an augmentation as will be sufficient 
to defray the increased interest of the national debt at the conclusion 
of the present war. As long as the money which ts raised in taxes flows 
again into the circulating mass from which it was drawn, the capa- 
bilsty of augmentation is so great that it would be difficult to asstga 
a limit: as, on the other hand, the deepest source will be pate 
exhausted from which water is continually drawn, but to which none 
returns. A certain country, which makes a part of the Germanic em- 
pire, though its resources are numerous, is now actually on the decline, 
and for no other reason, than because a too strict economy Is observed 
in the public expenditure, and too little is brought again into circula- 
tion. ‘This is an error which is not committed in England, where the 
nation and the government are continually giving and receiving, where 
both parties give much, and both parties receive much; and, as long 
as the receipt of the nation keeps pace with its expenditure, it is im- 
material what it gives, sinee the equilibrium ts still preserved.’ 

We are surprised to find. such a writer as Mr. Patje fall into so 
gross and exploded an error as the above passage contams. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, if an highwayman (we mean nothing disrespect. 
ful to any government) should meet a shoemaker and rob him of ten 
pounds, the latter would have no reason for complaint, provided the 
robber laid out the whole of the money with him in the purchase of 
shocs. In this case, the shoemaker would certainly be less injured 
than if the money were laid out with another, exactly by the differ- 
ence of the profit that he would have on ten pounds worth of his 
gocds. In the one instance, he would be deprived of ten pounds 
clear; in the other, of no more than so much of his labour and com- 
modities as he could afford to sell for that sum. It is the same with 
governments In respect to taxation. (We hope it will be understood 
that we mean nothing more than to illustrate our’argument.) If the 
people pay to government one million, they are less injured, if that 

iillion be Jaid out with or expended on them, than if it were carried 
to a foreign country, not by the whole sum, as many imagine, but by 
the profit which they would have on it: for if it were all expended 
in a foreign country, it is not to be supposed that the labour and the 
commodity which would have been given for it, if expended at home, 
will be of no value or find no market.—The people first pay a million 
in taxes to the government; and, to get that million returned to them, 
they barter for ic as much of their labour and property as would at 
any time produce tg them $ or goo,ceo1.; and this is what Mr. P. 
| denominates 
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denominates giving and receiving.’—In our opinion, the nation ape 

ears to be the only true donor : : that which it gives is given gratis: 
that which the government gives is given for value. Mr. P. does not 
consider that what is paid in taxes goes, in general, to the support of 
idle and useless persons ; and that it would otherwise have been applied 
either to augment the comforts of the industrious and deserving, or 
to increase the productive capital of the country. 

The next argument of Mr. P. is that the commerce of England 
will keep pace with the accumulation of her debts.—It ee that 
this may happen. We, however, have our apprehensions; and they 
arise from the vigorous and uniform policy ot France to exclude us 
from all the continental markets ; from the pressure of taxes that will 
increase the money price but not the real price of labour, and will 
give a manifest advantage to the manufacturers of other countries ; 
and from the exorbitant price of all the necessaries and moderate 
luxuries of life, occasioned by the same taxes, that w il urge the pro- 
prictors of small capitals and small fortunes to cmig ‘rate to France or 
America, and will compel those who have no oi] er aie than the 
wages of thetr Iebour to go where it will concent for them a more 
comfortable subsistence. 

Another source of consolation to Mr. P, is, that, as a considerable 
addition is made annually to the quantity of money which circulates 
in the world, England will by the balance of trade receive her pros 
portion constantly ; the value of money will be therefore diminishing, 
whereas the interest of the debt remains unaltered.—This cause might, 
indeed, in an hundred years, have the same effect on our funds that 
a movement of ‘Tippoo Saib’s army, or a revolution im San Marino, 
would produce in ten minutes, , 

Speaking of the Imperial Loaus, Mr. P. observes, ¢ the money 
which has been transinitted to the Emperor has been advanced by 
way of loan; and a loan does not imply ¢he total loss of the capital.’ 

With the following extract, we conclude this article. © That the 
whole money expended i in the prosecution of the present war is not 
an absolute loss to England, will appear from the following consider- 
ation. Let us suppose that the war had not taken place, but that 
the French West India islands, the annual produce of which the 
French estimated at an hundred and eighty millions of livres, the half 
of St. Domingo, the Dutch West India possessions, with their set- 
slements in Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope, had been offered 
to the English for sale, and that the sum demanded was an hundred 

millions of pounds sterling ; would the English have hesitated to 
make the purchase : and if government had not been provided with 
a sufficient quantity of ready money, would they have scrupled to 
borrow it? But if the En; clish w ould have readily paid an hundred 
millions to obtain those possession ns by purchase, why should they 
repent of the sums which they have ‘expended i in the present war, 
when by those very sums the above-mentioned possessions have been 
obtained? It is true that the English do not go so rashly to work 
as the French with the incorporation of conquered countries ; and it 
is one thing to conquer, another to retain. But if the advocates of 
the French nation will not admit the supposition that the Netherlands 
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and the French conquests in Italy should ever he restored to their 
former sovereigns, why shall we suppose that the English must re- 
store their conquests? And, if no force can oblige the French to 
give up their acquisitions on the continent, | should be glad to know 
what force can oblige the English to abandon their acquisitions in the 
East and West Indies. The barbarous ravagers on the defenceless 
coasts of Sierra Leone and Newfoundland, the wind-defying adven- 
turers in Bantry Bay, the Dutch fleet moored within the Texel, and 
the Spanish armada cruising off Cape St. Vincent, have afforded no 
reason to believe, that the English will soon be driven from every 
quarter of the globe. The English nation therefore is in the situa 
tion of a debtor who has considerably increased his debts, but at the 
same time has made a proportional increase of his capital. Conse- 
quently, the creditors of the English nation have no more to appre- 
hend at present, than they had before the augmentation of the debt.’ 


Work. 


Art. 38. Read or be ruined! containing some few Observations on 
the Cause of the Commencement,—of the distastrous Progress, — 
and of the ruinous Expences of the present War; with a serious 
Call on the Stock-holders in the British Punds, to forego the Re- 
ceipts of a Part of their Dividends for a stated Period, as the only 
possible Mode of rendering their Property secure, as well as of 
saving their Country. Also a Plan for discharging the National 
Debt in 55 Years, and yet immediately ameliorating the distressed 
Situation of the middling and inferior Classes of the People of 
Great Britain, by commencing its Operation with the Abolition 
of Taxes to the Amount of ten Millions per Annum. 8vo. Pp- 73. 
2s. Jordan. 

This writer ventures to differ completely with the prince of our 
political philosophers, Adam Smith. “He boldly asserts that, ¢ in the 
present distressed state of our finances, national economy would be 
national ruin. Were every person in Great Britain’ says he, ¢ con- 
nected with government, to live, no matter whether by choice, or 
by necessity, on half his income, our internal trade would be ruined : 


the list of bankrupts would increase an hundred fold s and additional 
taxes, to the amount of several millions, would be annually required 
to fill up the chasms in the revenue occasioned by such economical 
experiments. 

© Should a retrenchment of enormous salaries on sinecure places, 
and a lopping off of heavy pensions, compel people of the first fashion 
to curtail their household expences, thousands of other families, from 
motives of prudence, might be glad of the favourable opportunity of 
following the examples of those who become economical merely from 
compulsion, and what, then, would become of our taxes on articles 
of luxury ? And if the manufacturer, the cultivator, and the mer- 
chant, pay such wages to those employed by them as will enable those 
to support the duties levied on articles of absolute necessity ? Or how 
will the manufacturer, the cultivator, or the merchant; be enabled ty 
employ those men at all? 

¢ Did national economy ever increase the trade and manufactures 
of any country? Was luxury, and dissipation ever more triumphant 
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than in the three, or four, years preceding the commencement of thid 
accursed war, when our trade and manutactures had attained an emi- 
nence unknown in this, or any other nation? And can we imagine 
that economy, now, will elevate trade and manufactures to a degree 
sufficient to create a revenue of fen millions more than they vielded in 
1792?” 

In answer to these sagacious remarks, it may be observed thats 
if economy would diminish the produce of the taxes on consumption, 
it would increase that of the taxes that are levied on fixed propertys 
and open new and more productive sources of taxation. The eco- 
nomy of the individual augments his fortune, and the fortunes of all 
the individuals compose the wealth of the nation. The economy of 
the nation would therefore increase its wealth, and along with it the 
amount of the taxes, to which it bears such a proportion as the go- 
vernment are pleased to fix and the nation to allow. If our trade 
and manufactures were ever peculiarly prosperous during the prevas 
lence of Juxury and dissipation, it must have been owing to this; that, 
from the operation of various causes, our expenditure, however 
great, was exceeded by our income; and that the national capital 
was increasing faster than the national luxury could dissipate its 
profits. 

The following is this author’s plan for diminishing the national 
debt, &c. 

¢ Let the whole of the different stocks be consolidated into 5 fer 
cents, in the proportion of that stock, at par. ‘The national debt 
will then amount to about three hundred millions : thirty millions of 
which will have been purchased by the commissioncrs for managing 
the Sinking Fund. 

© Let one-third of every person’s stock. be aid. bye for seventeen yearss 
at the end of which period it is again to become active, with fve per 
cent. per annum, for the seventeen years, annexed to it. 

‘ Let the proprietor receive ouly fowr per cent. interest on the 
other two-thirds of their stock, for the seveniecn years; but, at the 
end of that period, the other one per cent. to be added to the one-third 
of capital /aid-bye, and its interest. 

‘ Let the price of the zwo-thirds stock be permanent, at cighty 
per cent. for the seventeen years é and at the end of that period, the 
remainits faventy per cent. to be added to the one-third laid-bye, and 
the several interests. 

‘ Let so many of the taxes remain as wil! enable government to 
pay the four per cent. for the seventeen years, with a very moderate 
peace establishment,—the million, and the additional two hundred thous 
sand pounds, for the sinking fund ;—charges of collecting, &c. and alk 
the superfluous taxes be repealed. 

‘ Let the land-tax be equalised. 

* Let a duty of five per cent. be levied on all places, and ten per 
cent. on all pensions of 200/, per annum to 5oo/. 

© Of seven and an half per cent. on all places, and fifteen per cent. 
on all pensions, exceeding 500/. per annum to 1o00/. 

* And of fen per cent. on all places, and tawenty per cent. on all 
pensions, exceeding 100c0/, per annum. 


‘N. B. 
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¢ N.B. All sinecure places to be subject to the same duties as 
pensions. 

¢ The enormous amount of taxes now levied, and which must be 
levied, supposing that peace should take place this year, will by such 
plan, be diminished about ten millions per annum, exclusive of a diminu- 
tion of poor rates to the amount of a million and an half, and wpwards. 
And the Sinking Fund, by the extra production of the land-tax 
equalised, together with the duties on places, and pensions, will be 
increased upwards of ¢awo millions per annum: besides the annual de- 
ficiency on the old land-tax being obviated; and that on malt being 
amply ‘provided for.’ 

It would be a far less complicated mode of making a composition 
with the public creditors, to impose a tax (suppose “of 3S. or 4s. in 
the pound ) on the interest of their stock, and to fix a maximum 
price, which should be rather above the auke price, at which the 
capital should be declared redeemable by the nation. 

In the following observations, there is perhaps some justness. * It 
must be a strange kind of infatuation, possessing the mind of mar, 
that can impel him on to the unw arrantable, and hazardous, mode of 
advancing money to support wars in which neither the future happi- 
ness, or present interest, of mankind may be even so much as thought 
of, when by every additional million advanced the probability of pay- 
ment becomes so much the more weakened. When a man advances 
money on a private estate, he may, by proper covenants, inhibit the 
borrowing more on the same property until his mortgage be dis- 
charged ; but he who lends money to governments cannot say to 
them—you shall not call for more loans until you have paid mine. 
Still, however, conscious of superior sagacity, and tempted: by ex- 
traordinary premiums, he rushes on ; buoying himself up with the 
selfish idea that the government to * hich he lends his money will 
maintain its credit while he lives ; ; and fully possessed with the insidi- 
ous resolution of casting the burthen on the unw ary, should danger 
occur, by selling his share of such loans to the first ignorant and cre- 
dulous blockhead who shall then present himself.—The loan-trade 
may be very profitable: yet, if such be the ideas of the lenders, it can 
neither be very honourable, or very humane.’— 

¢ Jn our present situation, it would be folly in the extreme to think 
of parliament wishing to reform itself; and if it were actually desir- 
ous of so doing, numbers would deems it an act of madness to hazard 
the attempt. For loaded, say they, as the middling, and inferior 
classes now are, should they be able to return a majority of their 
friends to parltament, their miseries, too justly claiming a priority of 
cousidera tion, micht give rise to measures of the most dangerous 


tendency.—Such_ as might leave the stock-holders to implore the 
adoption of a plan like this, in vain.’ 


Art. 39. dn Impartial Statement of the Merits and Services of Oppost- 
tion; with a View to the Preservation of the British Constitution, 
and the Means of restoring Peace and Prosperity to these Coun-~ 
tries. By S. Fleming. Svo. pp. 42. 1s. J. Hamilton. 

Mr. Fleming is a party writer of respectable talents. He maine 
tains that every act and every metive of opposition have been merite- 
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rious, and he can see no salvation for the country unless the member¢ 
of opposition are appointed to manage her affairs. Perhaps a more 
artful advocate would not be quite so great a panegyrist. The op- 
ponents of administration, with all their talents and wisdom, are 
liable to the failings which are incident to our nature; and it cannot 
be presumed that, during a period distinguished above any other for 
political dissention and party rancour, they have kept their minds 
free from those passions by which all their countrymen and all Eu- 
rupe have been agitated. 

It may be observed that the French party-writers excel ours 
greatly in one respect,—they do not quite deify their patrons: they 
praise them in moderation, and their praises are therefore more effec- 
tual for their purpose than those of our undistinguishing encomiasts. 

Our readers will judge of Mr. Fleming's style from the following 
extracts. 

¢ It is needless for me to point out to your observation where these 
men are to be found: their merits are not buried in obscurity; they 
have been always foremost, and in the most conspicuous station, ac- 


‘tively employed in defending our liberties, in enlarging the sphere of 


our rights and privileges, and _ resisting the dreadful encroachments 
of uncontrolled and arbitrary authority : even while unsupported by 
popular applause they never relaxed their vigilant efforts, but pro- 
ceeded undisturbed in their generous and glorious career, to save us 
from the ruin and misery produced by our own delusion. The con- 
sciousness of their own rectitude sustained them in this trying and 
perplexing situation: the purity of their motives and their actions 
could be only equalled by their transcendent talents. Exposed on 
the one hand to the mortifying insults of unmerited power, and on 
the other to the fury and prejudices of popular bigotry, they never 
shrunk from the station which their own choice, and their own mag- 
nanimity imposed upon them: they disdained all alliance with fraud 
and power ; they made no virtues of necessity, but found their judg- 
ment and their honour implicated in the part they had taken on them- 
selves to act: they had no allurements of petty ambition to engage 
them in their duty ; no personal views or resentments to al 
The happiness of the country, the preservation of it’s liberties, nay, 
the interests of the whole human race, were the objects which en- 
gaged their attention, and in the pursuit of these they lost sight of 
ali meaner considerations. Amidst the black and bloody scenes which 
continue to be acted on the theatre of the world, amidst the general 
gepravation which the human character seems degraded to at the 

esent period, amidst the most extensive and all-devouring corrup- 
tion, they displayed the purest virtue, the sincerest patriotism, the 
tenderest humanity, the most exalted and unimpeached integrity. 
While the leaders cf the great parties that divided Europe sought 


ry 
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their objects by means the most execrable and flagitious ; while san- 


uinary demagogues and unfeeling despots let loose their exterminat- 


ing rage upon the victims of their vengeance ; while cruelty and per- 
secution scemed to fill up the measure of human misery, they alone 
stood forth to mediate between the madness of contending factions, 
to reconcile their interests, to restore the peace and happiness of the 


world. 
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‘world. By a sad fatality, by an irreparable calamity to the human 
race, their advice was not atiznded to, their mediation was rejected 
with scorn by the insolence of power, and was received with coolness 
by the people through the melancholy delusion of the public mind. 
The consequences are aMlicting in the extreme. A war of unexam- 
pled fury has raged for several years through the finest parts of En- 
rope, attended with the most enormous bloodshed, atrocity, and 
desolation destructive to the hherty, the property, the happiness, 
and the morality of mankind. ‘The balance of power is irrecoverably 
Jost, all Europe is cast at the feet of the proud Republic, and we 
must think ourselves happy, if we can escape from it’s overwhelming 
force. Our resources seem to vanish from us, all the nerves and 
sinews of the state are most miserably debilitated, discontent and 
chagrin pervade universally these dommions. In short, ruin seems to 
advance with hasty strides through the horrid gloom in which we are 
involved. 

‘It must be the height of madness to suppose, that the men whose 
incapacity has been the prevailing cause of these calamities can in any 
sense be competent to restore the affairs of the nation to a tolerable 
degree of stability or prosperity. They have proved themselves able 
and expert in-ruin and oppression only. Tey who have plunged us 
into a disastrous and unnecessary war are not qualified to restore to 
us the blessings of peace. Tey cannot repair and reform our con- 
stitution who have undermined that venerable fabrick. They must 
not be called to fill up the enormous breaches themselves have made 
in the strong-holds and bulwarks of our liberties. They, whose pro- 
flirate extravagance has squandered our revenues and resources, and 
shaken the pillars of public and private credit, are certainly not the 
fittest persons in the world to retrieve our finances, to restore our 
credit, and to raise the value of the public securities. Other hands, 
other minds must be called to this glorious and arduous task. Whe 
then, it will naturally be asked, are the men the best qualified for 
these important objects ? Who are the persons destined for our deli- 
verance ? I answer, those only, whose constant labour it was to avert 
these calamities, whose uniform exertions were employed to protect 
us from the evils which pour in upon us without number; who in- 
cessantly deprecated the disastrous events of this unhappy warfare ; 
who, alone and unsupported, resisted the destructive policy of our 
rulers; who a/one ventured to check them in their villanous and des- 
perate schemes. They it was, who laboured to procure that salutary 
reform in our constitution, which would have saved the nation and 
all Europe from the numberless woes that have burst upon them. If 
their counsels had been attended te, England at the present moment, 
instead of lying down unnerved and dispirited before the haughty foe, 
would have been the arbitress, the guardian of the peace and prospe- 
rity of the world. Our commerce would have flourished beyond 
former calculation, our credit would have been erected on the firmest 
basfs, our constitution improved, and enthroned in the affections of 
the people. Whether these blessings be attainable after the unfor- 
tuaate obstinacy of our ministers, is a subject on which I shall not 
touch at present.’— 
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* When once a nation loses all sense of gratitude for meritorious 
services, all admiration of superior virtue and abilities, and all confi- 
dence in the honour and integrity of distinguished patriots, then it 
may be said, that the mind of a country is slain; then are lost all the 
energies inspired by a love of glory and distinction, then will a whole 
people sink into one stupid and senseless mass ; unworthy of Ifberty, 
unworthy of that property, to which it foolishly sacrifices the means 
of it’s preservation, equally incapable of resisting an enterprising 
foreign enemy, and producing nothing but ignorance, debility and 
incapacity at home.’ 

Of-Mr. Fox, the author speaks thus—*‘ Place before your eyes a 
statesman, endowed with the most powerful intellects, the most ac- 
complished eloquence, and the most amiable qualities in private life : 
behold him amidst the fury of contending factions, the delusion and 
madness of the times, serene, undisturbed, and untainted with the 
vulgar passions of the day. Placed in a scene of the most unexam- 
pled perplexity, harassed by a complication of the most irritating 
circumstances, he retained his judgment and moderation ; he lost not 
his temper or dignity. During the most tumultuous agitation of 
human affairs, the confusion of wars, commotions, and insurrections, 
the most violent convulsions of states and kingdoms, he viewed, with 
a steady eye, the workings of this mighty chaos; comprehending 
and foreseeing, not generally and indistinctly, but minutely and 
singly, the rise, the progress, and the termination of these gigantic 
operations: he predicted, he deprecated, he warned, he advised, he 
conjured our rulers to abandon their desperate schemes; he pointed 
out the ruinous tendency of their precipitate policy ; he laboured in- 
cessantly to avert the calamitous disasters, which have since over- 
whelmed Europe; he deplored the cause of suffering humanity ; he 
drew into his service all the generous motives that can influence the 
mind of man. Though unsuccessful in his unremitting exertions, 
though defeated by the baleful influence of corruption, the appro- 
bation of the impartial and enlightened, has raised him to an eleva- 
tion, which sinks ito insignificance the pigmy pilots of our state. 

‘ I confess, that when I review the conduct of Mr. Fox, and of 
the illustrious band that has invariably acted with him, from the com- 
mencement of this unhappy warfare, the fame of the most renowned 
statesmen and senators fades into nothing before my eyes. If, as has 
been well said, the fortitude of the virtuous man, struggling with 
adversity be a spectacle worthy of the Divinity, what shall we say of 
those heroes, who encounter difficulties, who hazard dangers, igno- 
miny, and mortification ; not to gratify their own ambition, but to 
support the cause of their suffering country, of injured humanity, 
and unprotected misery: viewing matters i. this light, no honours, 
no emoluments that their country can bestow, can be an adequate re- 
compence for such rare and extraordinary exertions: they were the 
growth of virtuous principle, the native energies of the heart, not in- 
spired or invigorated by any ingredients of ignoble passion; these 
were the generous qualities of the soul, which the real philanthro- 
pist will contemplate and dwell upon with pleasure. No petty views 
of interest, no rash schemes of ambition, no desires of revenge, ac- 
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tuated them in the discharge of their duty. They sought the hap- 
piness of the peop!>, the preservation and improvement of our con- 
stitution, on its proper basis, and with the due distribution of its 
powers. They supported the monarchy, the strength of which, the 
ministers cf that monarchy pointed against them; they supported 
the aristocracy, with all its influence preponderating to depress them ; 
they supported the democracy, against the prejudices of a deluded 

eople : such treatment would, in other men, have turned their minds 
into the most determined hostility against the different parties of this 
combination ; and indced reasoning on the natural effects of moral 
causes, we might allow some grounds for such an insinuation; but 
in contemplating such exalted purity, as we have witnessed during 
these critical transactions, we must discard our ordinary knowledge 
of human nature, and apply the result of our observations on man- 


kind, to other personages in a very different situation.’ Wi 
ork. 


Art. 40. The Correspondence of the Rev. C.Wyvill with the Right 
Honourable William Pitt. Part II. Published by Mr. Wysill. 
8vo. 6d. Johnson. 1796. 

For an account of the first part of this important correspondence, 
we refer our readers to the Appendix to vol. x. N.S. p. 580. Mr. 
Wyvill’s right to publish papers, communicated to him by the Mi- 
nister ona subject sO interesting to the community, appears unques- 
tionable. That the publication may be of infinite benefit to the state, 
we are fully persuaded ; and the manner in which this benefit is to be 
obtained is so well represented by the worthy editor, in the advertise- 
ment prefixed to this publication, that we think it our duty to lay 
his observations at full length before our readers. 

‘ That some correction of political abuses is become necessary, 
seems now to be generally acknowledged ; corruption, as a principle 
of Government, is more deeply execrated than it ever was; and the 
extinction of it is more earnestly pursued, by more numerous bodies 
of men, conducted by more powerful leaders than before. It is of 
much importance to the Public therefore, that what was proposed by 
the Minister in 1785, with a view to that necessary correction, should 
be made known, not indistinctly, through the medium of a Sum- 
mary Explanation by another person, but from the exhibition of the 
Plan itself, in the very words of Mr. Pitt. 

‘ It would indeed be a vain and fallacious hope, that the Plan 
sketched in the first Paper, if it w ere strictly and literally adhered to, 
would either be sufficiently extensive, or sufficiently prompt in exe- 
cution, to meet the exigency of this crisis. By the i immense expcn- 
diture of the War with France, the power of the Crown, ina cor- 
responding degree, has been augmented ; by their extreme sufferings, 
the minds of the People have been soured, and thence they have been 
taught to look for a more efficient and less dilatory Reformation than 
that which Mr. Pitt proposed in 1785; and with which, at that time, 
they certainly would have been well satisfied. But the principles then 
laid down, and the measures then proposed by that able Politician, 
were calculated at once to secure the just authority of the Crown, 
and to restore the Constitutional _— of the People. These were 
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the salutary ends to which his Plan was directed; and it was for 
tunately capable also, by a more extensive application of its prin- 
ciples, to form a fit compromise for times, when a more effectual 
Reform has come to be expected. 

‘ In the Papers now laid before the Public, it will be found, that 
Mr. Pitt proposed to extinguish a certain number of the little venal 
and dependent Boroughs, to reinforce the Representation of the 
Counties and the Metropolis of England by the transfer of the Right 
of Representation from the extingu ished Boroughs to them; and to 
augment the Constituent Body by imparting the Right of voting to 
Copyholders s, to certain Leaseholders, and to Householders paying 
taxes in certain Cities and Towns. If public spirit has not ceased to 
animate the Body of the Nation, if all regard to Prudence is not 
abandoned by the great majority of the Peerage, it wail neither be 
difficult nor dangerous to extend these measures somewhat farther, 
and yet not beyond the bounds of a fair and moderate compromise. 
Let the Representation of the Counties and tlie Metropolis in cach 
of the united Kingdoms be reinforced ; lect the Right of voting be 
imparted to Copy holders, certain Leascholders and Househok: derspay - 
ing taxes throughout Great-Britain; and let these importa: it in mprove- 
ments be effected, not in the slow and dilatory way proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
but by the prompt and speedy execution of them as measures, judged Ly 
the L egislature, on due deliberation, to be fit without ies for these 
times, ‘and necessary for the general weal. To fortify these i improve- 
ments, the subsidiary measures which were intended by Mr. Pitt, 
and which are nearly as important as the Reform in the Representa- 
tion, ought to be adopted at the same time ; viz. the triennial Elec- 
tion of Parliaments should be restored, better modes of Election of 
Parliaments should be established, and the Counties, &c. where ne- 
cessary, should be subdivided into Districts ; it would also be expe- 
dient, to renew the ancient rule of paying wages to the Representa- 
tives ; and after these changes had been accomplished, some pecu- 
niary compensat ton might be granted to persons who could substan- 
tiate any just ground of complaint from the operation of these acts x 

a sufficient fund for which expence might be found in the sale of that 
‘part of the Crown Lands, from which the Royal lramily derives 
little 1 income, and neither wie, pleasure, nor security in anv degree. 
Let such a mild and yet eff ceaul Reform as this be granted, or let 
that similar end perhaps better Plan be adopted by Parliament, 
which Mr. Grey lately offeved, and which was supported by a band 
of generous men, to whom we are indebted for the defence of the 
Constitution on its just and genuine principles ; and it may be prs- 
nounced certain, that the dangers which surround us will then be 
averted, that the fear of anarchy and arbitrary power will then vanish 
away, and that a firm and insuperable barrier will be thén opposed 
to the alarming inroads of Despotism and Licentiousness. 

‘ It is but too evident that the fortress of our Constit: ution is it 
a di lapidated state,.and ready to overwhelin us beneath its ruins. It 
behoves us to repair with speed the venerable pile; to labour in this 
inert of Love with unw wearied assiduity 3; and with the wise counsel 
and assistance of those Muster Builders in political are hitecture, to 
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whom we are already so deeply indebted, to fortify and complete 
the spacious Tower of the Canstinution. in which we and our Pos- 
terity may then rest securely protected against every foe, and safe 
Som: those storms and tempests, which, in the course of ages, may 
assaill us. ‘Fhe outline only of the Plan here alluded to has yet been 

given to the Public ; when that outline is filled up, it may be justly 
hoped it will be found to contain every mild regulation, every well- 
w cighed improvement, which the most cautious prudence can suggest, 
and which, without im pairing its superior efficacy, may give it the 
ereatest probability of a quiet and peaceful execution. Under this 
impression, the Editor wishes to see the work of Reformation come 
mitted to the hands of men like Mr. Grey and his coadjutors, many 

of whom are mien rich in talents and virtues as in fame, and deeply 
interested, by their immense possessions, in the preservation of order 
and tranquillity.’ 

Suggestions so temperate, and so strongly marked with the ities 
racter of political wisdom, will not surely, at the preseut moment, 
fail to excite a more than common degree of public attention. gE 

” 


Art. 41. The Speech of a Patriot King to his Parliament. 8vo. 
6d. Debrett. 

‘ I am one of those beings (says the author of this speech) who, 
not having it in my power to do much real good, am happy to do all 
the imaginary good I can to mankind ; and being of a very roman- 
tic turn, I cannot easily disenchant the fairy scene I conjure round 
me. Thus I go on conferring happiness on ideal friends, forgiving 
ideal enemies, re warding and encouraging humble merit ; aad as my 
fortune (being ideal ) is mexhaustible, I set no limits to my bounty. 
In short, if happiness be sca‘ed in the mind, I am certainly one of 
the happiest men existing. Sometimes I own that * the baseless fa- 
brics of a vision,”’ like the brilliant palace of Armida, are suddenly 
destroyed ; but I soon rebuild them, and am as blest as ever. If 

Castles in the Air could be sold or mortgaged handsomely on earth, 
my real fortune might cope with my ideal. 

‘ I went the other day to the House of Peers, to. hear our Gra- 
cious Monarch deliver his Last Speech to his Faithful Parliament. 
From my sanguine and visionary disposition, I could not, after hav- 
ing gone to bed and fallen asleep, divest myself of the ideas of Royalty. 
I fancied myself once more A the House of Lords, even upon the 
Throne, ‘every inch a King,’”’—and I made a Speech to my Parlia- 
ment, which was so much impressed upon my memory, that I found 

myself able, next morning alter I got up, to set it down verbatim 
in writing.’ 

It is this speech which the author here presents to us. In his 
visionary character, he observes to his visionary Parliament that he 
will ¢ withdraw his confidence from all parties, and for once appeal 
to reason, experience, and lus own understanding 3’ he assures them 
that he has been * grossly deceived ;? that our motives for entering 
into the war with France were ‘ impoliti ic and unjust ;’ and in short 
that, ‘ hve our pretexts were as flimsy as cur puny efforts have been 

nsuccessful.’ 
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After such acknowlegements as these, the reader will not be sure 
prised that the patriotic monarch insists on the necessity of univers 
sal suffrage and frequent elections, and recommends the suppression 
of useless pensions and places, the reduction of enormous salaries, the 
complete abolition of all monopolies, chartered companies and reli- 
gious establishments—in a word a ‘ grand and admirable revolu- 


tion.’ 


Work. 


Art. 42. 4 Short Argument on the Administration of Oaths, endeavoure 
ing to shew that it is an essential and unalienable Prerogative of 
the Sovereignty. 8vo. 6d. Beckett. 1797. 

This author maintains the opinion asserted in his title-page thus ; 

¢ As an oath, in general, is the strongest obligation that can be laid 
upon the agency of man: and as every particular oath directs that 
agency to a particular end; so the end, to which that agency is in 
each particular instance directed, 1s prescribed by him who ADMINISTERS 
the oath. : 

¢ Whence it is an universal principle, that all oaths are sworn, in 
animum imponentis ; or according to the mind of the persons adminis- 
tering them. 

‘ He, therefore, who administers an oath, lays upon another the 
strongest obligation by which man, as an agent, can be bound: and 
as he prescribes the rule by which that agency shall act, (‘* the animus 
impouentis being the rule of the juror’s duty,”’) it follows, that the ad- 
ministrator of an oath binds, in the strictest tie, igamen, or allegiance, 
the person who takes the oath; and becomes the supreme disposer of 
the conduct and actions of that person, in the respect in which he is 
so bound: that is to say, that he acquires and exercises, in that par- 
ticular, a perfect, proper, and essential power of sovereignty.’ 

He then asserts that this power has been usurped, and that the 
rigorous interposition of the legislature is therefore necessary: but 
he has omitted to make a distinction, very material in this argument, 
between administering those oaths that have a lawful and those that 
have an unlawful purpose. Whoever administers the latter 1s evident] 
hostile to the state, and desirous of seducing others from their alle- 
glance to its laws :—but this cannot be said of him who administers 
an oath, the object of which is to bind another to the performance 
of any laudable or even indifferent action. In contracts of certain 
desciiptions, and in some laudable associations, it may often be cons 
venient to avail ourselves of the obligation of an oath. The right of 
giving or requiring a solemn promise or asseveration, in which God 
is called to witness, is not among those that it is necessary to relin- 
quish on entering society. Who has ever imagined that they wha 
solemnize marriage, and who therefore administer oaths, in countries 
in which marriage is not a subject of legislative regulation, are guilty 
of treason in so doing? Is the Turk a traitor to the Grand Signior, 
for requiring the Christian merchant to swear that he will not de- 
fraud him in his merchandize ?) Would an Englishman or an Irish 
man be guilty of an act of treason, in administering an oath to bind 
another to promote improv-iment in the constitution, obedience to the 
Jaws, and harmony and affection between his countrymen of every 
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teligious and political persuasion : Circumstances, indeed, may render 
it necessary to forbid the administration of oaths, except by- those 
whom the legislature may authorise for that purpose: but we do not 
think that the author has proved that the administration of oaths be- 
longs in all cases, essentially and inalienably, to the Sovereign. 


Work. 


Art. 43. The British Crisis; or, the Disorder of the State at its 
Height. With prognostic Signs of Recovery or Dissolution. By 
' no Royal Physician. 8vo. 1s. Jordan, &c. 


A coarse and vulgar attack on the ministry, and on all who sup. 
port their system. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 44. The History of Vanillo Gonzales, surnamed the Merry Ba- 
chelor. From the French of Alain-René le Sage, Author of the 
celebrated Novels of Gil Blas, and the Devil on Crutches. 12m0. 
2 Vols. gs. sewed. Robinsons. 1797. 

The well-known Le Sage was born at Ruys in Bretany in 1677, 
and died at the age of 70. His literary career began by a translation 
from the Greek, but was principally illustrated by his comic operas, 
and by his novels, which are chiefly imitations from the Spanish. 
Guzman of Alfarache, the Bachelor of Salamanca, the New Adventures 
of Don Quixote, and £stevanille, have hitherto been little read in come 
parison with his Gil Blas and his Limping Devil, strangely called by 
English writers the Devil upon two Sticks. Old versions exist of at 
least three of these forgotten novels: but we have been unable to 
procure even the Estevanille, to compare with the present publica. 
tion. 

In the general turn of character and business, this novel very strongly 
resembles Gil Blas ; and it too frequently throws the interest on the 
side of roguery, fraud, and debauch, to be very favourable to mo- 
rality : but it is full of incident, and of entertaining adventures, and 
seems to be not ill translated. 

Tay- 
MISCELLANEOUS, a 

Art. 45. The probable Progress and Issue of the Commotions which have 
agitated Europe since the French Revolution, argued from. the Aspect 
of Things, and the Writings of the Prophets. By J. Bicheno, 
8vo. pp-94- 28. Johnson. 1797. : ; 
Perhaps there is no kind of discussion, in which it is more easy to 

write plausibly without producing satisfactory conviction, than that 

which investigates the meaning, and attempts to ascertain the ac- 

complishment, of the prophecies in the book of Revelation. We 

make this remark as an apology for the cursory manner in which 

it is our custom to pass over tracts on this subject, and particularly 

for the small portion of room that we have allotted to the ingenious. 

productions of Mr. Bicheno’s pen; which have all, if we rightly res 

collect, been directed towards this single object. We do not, how- 

ever, class this intelligent writer with modern enthusiastic pretenders to 

prophetic powers: we perceive that he pursues his inquiries with cool 

deliberation and diligent research : and we give him credit, not only 
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for sincerity, piety, and a liberal spirit, but for considerable criticat 
ability. Nevertheless, we cannot perceive in his lucubrations, though 
so industriously pursued through one publication after another, that 
decisive evidence of superior clearness and certainty, in his explana- 
tions of the mysterious book on which he bestows so much labour, 
which would justify us in detailing them to our readers. The inter- 
pretations suggested in the author’s ‘ Signs of the Times’? are heré 
pursued, and supported by an appeal to history, and to the present state 
‘of Europe. Mr. B. entertains gloomy apprehensions concerning ap- 
proaching events. With respect to this country in particular, he sees 
no salvation for it, but in national as well as individual reformation ; 
and he a fourth time lifts up his voice to rouse his countrymen to a 
sense of their danger, because our watchmen, in this quarter of the 
city, are all of them either still asleep, or, ‘¢ every one is looking for 
his gain from his quarter *.” 

‘ Some (says Mr. Bicheno) will, doubtless, pronounce the author 
an enthusiast ; anda certain class may, perhaps, entertain harsher sen- 
timents. But none of these things move me. I know the goodness of 
the ground on which I stand; and have that witness of the purity of m 
intentions, that I can neither blush nor fear. The truth or fallacy of what 
follows may not be altogether ascertained for twenty years to come 
(though, I think, the greater part will be determined much sooner) ; 
but, as I write neither for applavs: nor bread, it is, comparatively, of 
very little consequence to me, what, for seven, or twenty, years to 
come, this man, or that, may think, or say, of my productions. May I 
but be useful, in any measure, to my countrymen, to awaken them 
to a proper sense of the danger of the ground on which they, at this 
moment, stand; and to excite their attention to a subject in which 
they are most deeply interested ; and, in the end, serve the cause of 
Christianity, which, though corrupted and so debased in profession, 
by ‘its connecticn with the kingdoms which are of this world, as 
scarcely to be recoenized, is, yet, from God; I shall then have a 
reward, which I prize more tlian the smiles of prinecs.’ 

_ This ts the language of sincerity and benevolence; and, however 
visionary the author’s conceptions may be concerning the fulfilment of 


prophecies, his religious, moral, and political exhortations merit the 
attention of the public. E 
@ 


Art. 46. Oriental Fables, Anecdotes, and Tales. Translated from 
the French. 12mo. pp. 176. 2s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
5797- 

These pleasing stories are written with all that vivacity which the 
French know so well how to infuse into compostions of this nature ; 
they are very short, very moral, and frequently very witty :—but by 
what enchantment have the famous dean of Badajoz and the magician 
Don Tcrribio introduced themselves into a collection of oriental apo- 


Jogues ?—Will our readers accept of the second as a specimen of the 
work ? 
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* The Queen of Gor. 

* Katifa, queen of Gor, possessed every virtue and every failing ; 
or, more properly speaking, she had all the capriciousness possible. 
She even piqued herself on wisdom, and said one day to the learned 
Zulbar: 1 am seriously endeavouring to gaina real knowledge of my- 
self; but am much in want of some friendly aid in a study so worthy 
of a reasonable woman. Examine my character yourself, and form 
me such a picture of it that it may strike me at the first glance. 
Your character! replied Zulbar: but which, sublime majesty? Does 
your modesty lead you to imagine you have but one character? ‘The 
flowers of the spring are less numerous and less varied than the virtues 
with which you are each instant embellished. In observing those 
virtues suddenly burst forth and shine, then disappear, then re-appear 5 
in perceiving them mix, agree,and dispute with each other, I can admire 
them like another: but who can possibly describe, or merely enumerate 
them? I have somewhere or other read, added the philosopher, that the 
moon wished to have a robe fitted to her shape, and of a colour suit- 
ed to her complexion. The tirewoman she had sent for ingeniously 
said to her: O queen of the stars! you charm us at all times, and un- 
der ever form: but you are sometimes large, and sometimes small ; 
sometimes bright, sometimes pale, and sometimes crimson. What 
measure can I possibly take of a shape which is never the same? 
What colour can I suit to a complexion which varies each night ? 

The translation is in general executed with ease and elegance. 


Art. 47. Memoirs of the Present Countess of Derby, late Miss Farren, 
Including Anecdotes of several distinguished Persons. gto. 1s. 6d, 
Symonds. 

Satirical, and, we apprehend, malicious: but, possibly, there may 
be some truths in the pamphlet. 

Art. 48. The Testimony of Truth to Exalted Merit: ora Biographi~ 
cal Sketch of the Right Hon. the Countess of Derby; in Ref. 
tation of a false and scandalous Libel. 4to. 2s. Cawthorne. 
Panegyrical, and, it is to be hoped, all true. The complaisant 

author contradicts almost every circumstance that had been advanced 

by his predecessor, [sce the foregoing article, ] whom he considers as a 

common malignant retailer of abuse and falsenood. An elegant print 

of the Countess is given as a frontispiece. 

Art. 49. The Prompter ; a Commentary on common Sayings and 
Subjects, which are full of common Sense, the best Sense in the 
World. 12zmo. is. Printed at New York, 1793. Dilly, 
London. , 
Plain good sense and prudence are the mental characteristics of the 

Americans. Franklin exhibited these qualities, perhaps, in the most 

exquisite degree in which they were ever possessed by man; and he 

joined with them tasteand humour. ‘The writer of the present little 
volume evidently imitates the mannerof the Doctor’s ** Poor Richard,” 
but with inferior powers. Nevertheless, he says many things ver 
sensibly ; and some in a way which 1s calculated to produce effect. 

Art. 50. A New Piographical Dictionary : containg a brief Account 
of the Lives and Writings of the most eminent Persons and re- 

markable 
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markable Characters in e very Age and Nation. By Stephen Jones. 

The second Edition, corrected, with cottiliisle Additions and 

Improvements. Small 12mo. 5s. Boards. Robinsons. 1796.: 

Compilations which bring a large mass of information within a 
small compass, and offer it io the public at a cheap rate, are valuable 
contributions towards the diffusion of knowlege. We recommend 
this improved edition of Mr. Jones’s Biographical Dictionary, as an 
excellent epitome of an important branch of knowlege. The matter 
is judiciously selected ; the language is, in general, correct ; ; and, by 
means oi a very small but neat and distinct type, a vast mando ol ar= 
ticles are brought into a little pocket volume. The compiler informs 
his readers that upwards ot $00 articles are inserted here, which are 
not to be found in the Liographical Dictionary in 12 volumes 8vo. 
and that many others are added to this new edition. 

We observe a mistake im tlic biographical account of the late 
Dr. Kenrick, who is there said to have been the son of a citizen of 
London, His father was a very honest staymaker, at or near Wat- 
ford in Hertfordshire ; and, we believe, outlived his son, who is the 


subject of the article to w toe we refer. E 
e 


Art. 51. 4 Review of the Conduct of the Prince of Wales, from his 
Entrance ito public Life, till his late offer to undertake the 
Government of Ireland. 8vo., 2s. Lee and Hurst. 1797. 
This able Reviewer, who is the champion of the illustrious per- 

sonage mentioned in the title, undertakes a complete defence of the 

conduct of | his R—l H ss against- those who have presumed to 





impeach it in their publications, &c. In the course of his argu- 


ments and observations, he is very severe on the characiers and supposed 
views of those who have taken the other side of the question. 


Art. 52. The Life, Opinions, Character, and Tragic Death of Count 


R***** an, commonly called F.G. Meyer ; condemned to the 

Gallows, May 28, 1796, at Rotterdam, foe five unparalleled Bur- 

elaries. By } ’ Sharp, Minister of the Gospelin Rotterdam. Trans- 

lated from the Dutch and the French. 8vo. pp. 140. 2s. 6d. 

sewed. DBrewman. 17 

To those who are fond of ‘reading anecdotes of remar kable high- 
waymen, trial s of criminals, and other pub blications of a similar nature, 
these memoirs will afford amusement. It relates strange adventures, 
describes tragic spectacles, and gives an account of free conversations, 
in which the sceptic and the minister of the gospel are the interlo- 
cutors. Our opinion of the utility of this class of are icsaps natu- 
rally determines us to pass over the present tract with this general 


notice. iy, 


Art. §3. Lustrucitons J r the Treatment of Negroes, &ce. Ke. &e. 
12mo. 2s. Shepperson and Reynolds. 1797. 

- The substance of the 1stractions contained in this publication is said 
to have been given, so long ago as the year 1771, to the manager of 
 astiiien in Barbadoes. ‘They were evidently dictated by pru- 
comes and humamty ; and it must be some relief to those who con- 
emplate with abhorrence the state of slavery, to be informed that 
10 there 
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there have been, and still are, planters who follow so commendable a 
system of regulations. 


Art. 54. The Rise of Mahomet, accounted for on Natural and 
Civil Principles. By the late Nathan Alcock. M.D. in the Uni- 
versitics of Oxford and Leyden, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and of the Royal Society, London; and in the for- 
mer University many Years celebrated Pralector in Chemistry and 
Anatomy. 8yo. pp. 38. .1s. Sal 1796. 

It would be a sufficient reason for rejectin, the religion of Mo- 
hammed, that it does not offer satisfactory evidence of a divine 
origin, even though it should not be practicable to give a full 
account of its rise and progress: but the refutation of its high 
pretensions will be more complete, if the manner in which it arose, 
and the causes which gave it establishment and permanency, can be 
ascertained. This has already been frequently attempted, and with 
tolerable suceess. It has been well observed that it is not at all surprise 
ing, that one who was alike instructed to preach and to fight should, 
by the united operation of force and persuasion, become the founder 
of a new religion, and of anew empire. In the ingenious tract now 
before us, the inquiry is pursued in detail; and it is satisfactori 
shewn that both the civil and religious institutions of Mohammed 
were, with great penetration and judgment, adapted to the cha- 
racter of the eastern nations, to the circumstances of the times, and 
to the state of opinions among Christians, Jews, and Gentiles. Dr. 
Alcock has given a clear and concise view of the chief doctrines and 
institutions of this religious legislator, and has well illustrated their 
suitableness to the climate, to the character of the Arabians, and to 
the plans of conquest and empire which Mohammed had formed. 
He has also judiciously remarked that the Jews, at that time ha- 
rassed by persecution, would easily pass over to a religion which 
acknowleged the divine authority of Moses, adopted circumcision, 
and professed the unity of the divine nature; that those Christians 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity, and rejected image worship, 
would be easily enticed to adopt a system which in many particulars 
quadrated with their own principles, and which indulged the natural 
propensity of the oriental people to luxury and sensuality ; and that 
Paganism, then on the decline, would be readily exchanged for a vo- 
luptuous religion, founded on the doctrine of fatalism. These sug 
gestions will go far towards the solution of the problem, concerning 
the natural causes of the sudden rise and propagation of Moham- 
medism; and the pamphlet, a posthumous publication, deserves atten- 
tion.—The author has committed an error, in point of fact, in assert- 


ing that at this time the East was over-run not only with Arianism, 
but with Socinianism. 


Art. 55. Some Account of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Fohu 
Martin, Pastor of the Church meeting in Store-street, Bedlord- 
square. 12mo. ts. 6d. Stockdale. 1797. 

Mr. Martin is one of those bold men who, during their lives, have 
ventured to present the public with a portrait of themselves. What- 
ever may be the effect of such pieces of biography oa the writer’s re- 
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putation, they are certainly of great use to others, as far as they exhibit 
accurate and faithful delineations of human choremtene. It is not nes 

essary that the subject of such accounts should have filled an elevated 
ner or even that they should have supported an exemplary and 
nieritorious conduct in life: it is sufficient for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, if the character be drawn with an honest regard to truth. The 

minute details of any lite, not grossly vicious, may be useful. Mr. 
Martin’s memoirs are written with great frankness and particularity. 
+b ey mark the progress of a mind early tinctured with enthusiastic 

entiments in religion, and lay open the views, feelings, and charac- 

er of a methodist teacher, more fully than perhaps could have been 
done by another hand. If the reader meet with many trifling anec- 
dotes, and some weak observations, he may, nevertheless, be amused 
and instructed by contemplating ¢ a peculiar species of the human kind. 
"bhe account is more correctly written than most of the author’s 


former publications, which have been numerous. E 
@ 


Art. 56. Lettres a Louis XP fil, &e. i.e. Letters to Louis the 
Eighteenth, King of France and Navarre, on the Salvation of the 
Tench Monarchy. By M. ve Iste. 8$vo. 6d. Booker, London. 

L797. 

We allotted so many pages to the best work of this author, the 
Testament Polit ique du Comte de Mercy- Argenteau*, that we cannot but 
sip ppase the character of his productions sufficiently familiar to our 
readers. ‘he present pamphlet is a farther effort to serve the cause 
of monarchy in Trance ; and it displays, iu a style somewhat too ex- 

anded, the same moderation of temper, and information of mind, 
which characterise his other productigns. It ts numbered as the first 


of a proposed series of letters. T'ay. 


Art. 57. a Account of Portugal, as it appeared in 1766 to Du- 
mouriez ; since a celebrated General in the French Army. 12mo. 
PP» 274+ 45» 6d. Boards. Law, &c. 797. 

‘This account of Portugal was drawn up en Dumouriez was ap- 
parently in the employ of the French court. It was printed in 775 
at Lausanne 3 and the Count of Aranda and the Count of Souza, in 
the name of their respective courts of Spain aud Portugal, com. 
plained of it to M. de Vergennes. A polite message, however, which 
represented the impossibility of punishing a foreign printer for an 
anonymous work, quashed the a; prehensions of the author. A new, 
improved, and enlarged edition of this tract occurs in the Oeuvres 

Complettes du Geueral ' Diener ex + lately printed at H: amburg. ‘The 
translator might well have evalua himsel¥ of this greatly amended 

edition but he has executed his task with prepricty and attention S 

jn other res pects, and has added to our geographical and statistical 

aetices of that kingdom a convenient and insructive manual, pe 


Art. §& A Narrative of the extraordinary Adventures, and Sufferings 
ey enperece and Imprisonment, of Danald Campbell, Esq. of Bars 
brech: with the singular humours of his Tartar Guide Hassan 
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Artaz: comprising the Occurrences of Four Years and Five Dayse 

in an Overland Tourney to India. Faithfully abstracted from 

Captain Campbell’s “ Letters to his Son.” 12mo. pp. 27& 
s. 6d. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1795. 

It does not appear that this abridgment of Captain Campbell's 
letters, of which we wave an account, vol. Xvi. p. 186. of our New 
Series, is made with the privity or consent of the author ; and if this* 
be the case, this compiler may be considered as skimming the cream 
off another’s milk-pan without leave. How far this is right it is 
needless to inguire: but we must /i/eral/y add that he has skimmed 
with judgment, and has given to the reader, at a low price, a very 


interesting narrative. Mo-y. | 
Art. 59. The Investigator, or Universal Criterion of Knowledge; " 
explaining the mysterious Phenomena of Nature, from the Com- 
mencement to the Conclusion of Time. This original, philoso- 
phical, and astronomical Analysis will enable every Person, throug’ 
the Testimony of the sensitive Mind, to understand by visible j 
Objects the Reality of invisible Existence; being a System of Py 
| 





Ethics, containing a comprehensive Explanation of the Creation, 
Structure, Substance, Growth, Progeny, and Decay of animate 





Bodies and inanimate Substances, and the Origin of Distempers ; 7" 
with requisite Instructions for the Preservation of Health; ilus- 
trated by Anatomical Observations. ‘These several Topics ef Im- td 


portance are incontrovertibiy proved by a rational Discussion, tj 

(Signed, in the Author’s Hand Writing, ) Edward Dunn, Number 1. 

Bvo. pp. 36. Price 1s. To be cantinucd Monthly. Bennison, 

Gray’s Inn Passage. 1797. 

The author of this wonderful performance is, doubtless, a most 
profound philosopher ; at least 1t becomes us to think him so; for we 
must confess ourselves wholly incapable of fathoming the depth of 
his Javestigations. Nothing, from the beginning to the end of this 
first number, have we been able to comprehend; we therefore despair 
of gaining more light from the second, and entreat the reader’s iadule 
gence to refer the farther examination of this grand production to 
those * Amateurs of that most sublime of al 
to whom the work is addressed. 
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Art. 60. Truth for the Seekers; or, a fair and full Statement of 

the Facts which gave rise to the Imprisonment of the Quakers f 

> ft Ce + T 0 

now in York Castle. 8vo. 6d. Jordan, &e. 

Those who have been informed of the reflections which have been | 
cast on the character and conduct of the Rev. Geo. Markham *, or 
account of the imprisonment of certain persons (denominated 
pimp in York-Castle, for the non-payment of tithes, will de 
weil to peruse this his defence of himself, and of his parochial claims. 
The pamphlet seems to contain, as the title professes, a fair state- 
ment of the case, aid it is drawn up with ability. 

We must not omit to apprise our readers that Mr. Markham 
strongly disclaims all narrow attachments to the doctrine of tithes; 
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and that he wishes for some more eligible mode of providing for the 
maintenance of the clergy. ‘Tithes he considers as only serving ‘to 
degrade their character ; to produce dissent and opposition to our 
religious institutions ; and to create and keep alive perpetual animo- 
sities. between parties whose duty it is to live together in habits of 
mutual beneficence and affection.’ | 


Art. 61. Thoughts on different Subjects, chiefly Moral and Political. 
By R. M.C. Part the First.  8vo. pp. §7. 1s. 6d. Robin- 
sons. 1797. 

These essays include the author’s sentiments on the spirit of party— 

an the dangers which have lately been supposed to threaten religion—and on 

war. ‘The spirit of inquiry, informed by good sense and directed 
by candour, pervades these, pages, and entitles them to more than the 
limited approbation of ¢ his townsmen and townswomen ;’ though 
he observes, with diffidence, that his little pamphlet does not contain 
full and systematical treatises on the different subjects proposed. 

Of his success in disguisition, and of his argumentative powers, we 
select the following example: 

¢ One essential requisite towards impartiality is that faculty of the 
imagination by which a man places himself in any rank of life, in the 
midst of any nation, any circumstances, or any age; and fairly and 
equitably appreciates the miseries that each may be supposed to feel, 
and the advantages that each may enjoy. Such a man always esti- 
mates, as much as possible, ceteris paribus, according to the tntrinsic 
nature of the thing, not according to the party, the rank, the nation, 
or the age it 1s connected with. He thinks that the welfare and 
happiness of the Majority (without respect to rank or title) is to be 
theultimate aim of all our actions; that as the welfare of the prince 
and of the peasant are of equal importance in the eyes of the Creator 
of both, they ought to be equally so in the eyes of men. Hence he 
estimates all actions by an arithmetical calculation of the quantity of 
happiness or misery which they produce; and he considers that law 
or that constitution as indefensible, which, without any advantage to 
the community, sacrifices the welfare and happiness of two peasants 
to the unreasonable gratilication of any one man, however high his 
rank may be. Such aman holds the crimes of his own rank, of his 
own party, or of his own nation, in equal detestation with those of 
his enemies. He is not more moved by a horrid transaction in the 
present year, than by a similar one a thousand years ago ; at least he 
does not allow it more weight in a cool comparison of the atrocity of 
both; nor does he allow it to influence any consequent judgment, 
opinion, or action. 

¢ This faculty of placing ourselves, by an effort of the imagination, 
in the situation of others; or of, as it were, bringing the case home 
to our own doors, is, 1 think, capable of being acquired and 
strengthened by habit.—And of what importance such a habit must 
be, will easily appear when we reflect, that it is the foundation of 
putting into practice that great and extensive precept of ‘* Doing to 
others, as we would wish them todoto us.” Talk toan Englishman 


of the late interference in the government of Poland, and the conse-— 


quent partition of that country; and if he is a man of prejudice and 
partys 
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party, he will hear you with great coolness and indifference. But if 
you ask him what would be his feelings if any foreign power, 4with- 
out provocation, were to invade England; to cover with carnage 
and devastation a country so long accustomed to peace and tran- 
guillity, and to convert it into a scene of confusion and horror ; to 
destroy its constitution, and substitute a foreign or an arbitrary go- 
vernment ; to garrison its seaports, its castles, and its towns, with 
foreign troops; to drive off thousands of its families, like herds of 
cattle, in order to people a distant country ; ask him this question J 
say, and he would instaatly be filled with horror and indignation; he 
would burst out into execrations against any power that should at- 
tempt such a thing, And yet the Poles are men as well as the Eng- 
lish. 

¢ A man whose mind is under the influence of prejudice, reads 
with little or no emotion “ the annals of blood*.” We might 
indeed pardon him for making great allowances for the ignorance of 
more barbarous ages; but he reads with equal coolness, the history of 
the most enlightened parts of the continent of Europe, during the 
last two or three centuries. He there sees them, year after vear, 
engaged in endless quarrels; their princes, emperors, and electors 
always envying and encroaching on each other; ready at any time to 
send thousands of their own subjects to the slaughter-house, to spread 
ruin and devastation over whole provinces, and to reduce the innocent 
and peaceable peasants to want and misery ; and all this merely in the 
hope that they may perhaps filla single page in history, or that they 
may add a few acres to their territory. All this a prejudiced man, 
who does not give himself a habit of judging according to the reaf 
nature of things, reads with perfect indifference; he sees no impro- 
priety in it; he believes that itis just as it ought to be; he believes 
that murder ts no murder, because it Is commanded by a person bear- 
ing the title of a prince or an cmperor, and that crimes are no crimes, 
provided they are committed under the auspices of a regular govern- 
ment. But ifaset of low bora demagogues quarrel among them- 
selves, and butcher some thousands, and confiscate property accord- 
ing as one faction or the cther happens to prevail, an outcry is im- 
mediately raised. How dare they, who have no diploma to commit 
crimes, presume to do such tinags ! 

‘¢ But will the widow be better provided for, because her husband 
has been put te death by a general, than if an executioner had per- 
formed that office ; “wil orphans be less destitute because their father 
was slaughtered in the field, than if he had suffered on the scaffold ; 
will the innocent peasant’s habitation be sooner built up again, his 
cattle sooner restored, or his ruined fields sooner recovered, because 
they were destroyed by a regular army, than.if they had been contfis- 
cated by an iniquitous judgment, or au arbitrary command ” - 

In examining the reality of those dangers by which religion has 
been or may be supposed to be threatened, the question turns on the 








« * It is said that Dr. Johnson, on being asked why he did not 
oftener read history, answered, “ 1 do not love to read the annals of 


blood.”’ 
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following points; first, whether the subversion of our religion were 
a probable event ? and secondly, whether war were the best or the 
enly means of preventing this evil? The author concludes that the 
great basis of the religion of Christ is historical evidence, which is 
not to be overset by strength of argument; and that nothing can be 
more detrimental to the cause of religion than to express doubts of 
its stability. ‘ Truth,’ he observes, ¢ neither shrinks from discus- 
sion nor fears trials, and it equally scorns to be sheltered and pro- 
tected by power. That which is sound will always support itself ;. it 
is only the rotten tree that dreads the tempest, or requires the prop.’ 
P. 44. 

The emissaries lately employed by the French for the subversion of 
our religion, if any have realiy been employed, are considered as totally 
incompetent to the task assigned to them;—had they been numerous, 
they would soon have been detected ; had free liberty been given to 
them to use their utmost efforts, whenever the interference of the law 
became necessary, they might have been suppressed with ease; and 
no danger was to be apprehended from French hirelings,’ ignorant in 
theology, in church history, and in religious argumentation, when 
such men as Hume and Voltaire, aided by the powers both of rea- 
soning and wit, could not prevail. , 

The author’s opinions on the lawfulness of war savour much of 
the peaceful sect to which he may possibly belong ; and of its inexpe- 
diency, he cites, in example, the unsuccessful attempt of several 
European powers to frustrate the league formed by the house of 
Bourbon, when seated on the thrones of France and Spain. 

In the conclusion, he execrates the financial inventions of moderr 
nations, who unjustly transfer the weight of expences incurred by 
war to future beings, who have neither the power of dissent nor of 





resistance. Dall y 


Art. 62. Remarks on Boswells Life of Fohnson; including the real 
History of the Gold Medal given to the Author of the Tragedy 
of Douglass By E. Athenry Whyte. 8vo. 1s. Printed 
at Dublin. 1797. 

Besides some very pertinent and amusing strictures on Johnson, 
and his satellite Boswell, we have here some anecdotes and original 
papers relative to the late Mr. Sheridan, author of the English Dic- 
tionary, and father to the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. 
M. P., which will be useful to biographical writers; who will, no 
doubt, think the life of Mr. Thomas Sheridan worthy of a place in 
their collections. He was known to us as an ingenious man, and we 
have, in the pages before us, Dr. Johnson’s testimony that he was a 
good man. Yet Johnson, as it appears from these remarks, was not 
partial to Mr. Sheridan, though Sheridan was the friend of Johnson ; 
and a very active and serviceable friend too. 


Art. 63. Scelta di Prose e Poesie Italiane, Ke. i.e. Select Specimens 
of Italian Prose and Verse, for the Use of young Students of that 
Language. By F. Damiani. 8vo. pp. 255. 3s.6d. Johnson, 
ee | 
‘This compuation 1s designed to exhibit a serics of extracts from 
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the best Italian writers, im prose and in verse, arranged so as to offer 
a gradual ascent from the simplest to the most obscure passages. 
The editor considers the sixteenth century as the period at which 
that language was written with the greatest i a0 ; and his specimens 
are for the most part extracted from the celebrated writers who then 
flourished in Italy. The uncouth and incorrect style of their prede- 
cessors, he thinks, is little adapted to furnish proper models’ for 
strangers; while the moderns, though they have acquired a greater 
degree of precision, have lost much of the elegance which distin- 
guishes the compositions of that classical epoch. We will not de- 
tain our readers with an examination of the justice of Mr. Damiani’s 
opinions: but, as he has not suffered them to exclude from his work 
the writings of Petrarca and Dnt: on the one hand, nor those of 
Metastasio on the other, it might be imagined that Boccacio and 
Maffei might have furnished extracts, not less elegant nor less inte. 
resting than some which have found a place in it. 


Art. 64. The Ludlow Guide, comprising an Account of the an- 
tient and present State of that Town, and its Neighbourhood ; 
with every necessary Information for the Stranger and Traveller. 
1zmo. 1s. Longman. 1797. | 
An entertaining account of a very pretty town, and its pleasant 

vicinity. Of the author’s agreeable manner of writing, we give the 

following: short specimen : 

‘ The town of Ludlow, a place of great fame and antiquity, is 
situate on an eminence in the midst of a fine fertile country. To- 
wards the north, the river Corve winds down a pleasant valley, and 
uniting itself with the Teme, surrounds the west and south sides of 
the town. The latter is fettered with numerous dams across it, in 
nature of cataracts, by which means a number of mills are turned, 
and the superfluous water pouring over them, cascade like, adds a 
very considerable and pleasing variety to the general scenery contigu- 
ous to the town.’ 

Ludlow certainly merits the praises which the author (Mr. Price) 
has with so much liberality bestowed on it. | 


Art. 65. Taplin’s Multum in Parvo, or Sportsman’s Equestrian 
Monitor. 1zmo. .2s. Wheble, Kearsley, &c. 1796. 
Brief directions, under the heads of Horse-dealing, Grooms and 
Coachmen, Smiths and Farriers, and the Medical Remembrancer, 
with a list of Taplin’s Horse Medicines, compose this little but useful 
work. 


Art. 66. The Quiz, by a Society of Gentlemen. Vol. I. 12mo. 
pp. 280. 3s. Boards. Parsons. 1797. 

This collection of Essays betrays haste and carelessness in their 
authors. The diction is not elegant, and the composition is for the 
most part incorrect and spiritless. We perused several of the papers 
with the hope of finding something to select and to commend, but 
our search was unsuccessful. Amid many “pages of inanity,’”” how- 
ever, we met with a French poem; from which the author of the 


essay accuses Goldsmith of taking without ackuewlegement the 
pretty ballad of Edwin and Angelina, beginning thus— 
Rev. Serr. 1797+ I “Turn 


Ham” 
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“ Turn gentle hermit of the dale,’’ &c. 


We insert the whole of the pretended original, as we conceive that 
it will give aw pleasure to our readers: but, in transcribing the. 
poem, which is said to be taken from an old and scarce French novel, 
the title of which is ** Les deux Habitants de Lozanne,” we feel some 
apprehension of mistakes, from the ape inaccuracy which we have 
observed to prevail in the printing of the volume before us, as the or- 
thography is in an uncommon degree perverted :— 


“© RarmonD ET ANGELINE. 
I. 
Entens ma voix gémissante, 
Halitant de ces-vallons! 
Guide me marche tremblante, 
Qui se perd dans les buissons : 
Nest tl pas quelque chaumiere, 
Dans le fond de ce reduit ; 
Ou je vois une lumiere, 
Perce P ombre de la nuit. 


2. 
Mons fils, dit le sohtaire, 
Crains ce feu qui te seduit ; 
C'est une vapeur legére, 
Elle egare qui le suit ; 

Viens dans ma cellule obscure, 
@Poffrirai de bon caur ; 
Mon pain noir, ma couche dure, 
Mon repos &F mon bonheur. 

Ces accens pre 
Le voyageur atténdri ; 
Un secret penchant Pattire, 
Vers le bienfaisant abri: 
Un tort de chaume le couvre, 
Et Phermite hospitilier ; 
Pause un loguet qui les owvre, 
L’ humble porte du foxer. 
Devant lui son chien folatre, 
Et partage sa gaité; 
Le guillon chante dans Vatre, 
Etincelant de clarté: 
Mais helas! rien n’a de charmes, . 
Pour son hote malheureux ; 
Rien ne peut tarir les larmes, 
Qui s’echappent de ses yeux 
L’ hermite voit sa tristesse, 
Et voudroit la soulager ; 
D’ ou vient Pennui qui te presse? 
Dit il au jeune etranger > 
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Est-ce une amitié trahie? 
Est-ce un amour dedaigné ? 
Ou la misere ennemie ? 
Qui te rende infortune ? 


Helas! tous les biens du monde, 
Sont peu dignes de nos voeux s 
Et Pinsensé qui s’en confonde 
Est plus meprisable qu’ eux 5 
L’amitié sil en est une, 
Nest qu’un fantime imposteur : 
Un voit qui suit la fortune, 
Et pS ton du malbeur. 
”. 
L’ amour est plus vain encore, 
C'est un ecldt empruntés 
Un ryan << dont se decore 
| L’ ambitieuse beaulé : 
On ne voit Pamour fidelle 
Sil daigne quitter les cieux: 
Qu’ en aide de la tourterelle, 
Qwil echauffe de ses foeux. 
8. 
Va, crois moi, deviens plus sage 
Meprise une sexe trompeur.— 
L’ hote ému de ce langage 
S’embellit par sa rougeur $ 
— ou la candeur brilla, 
es yeux, sa bouche, et son seins 
Font reconnoitre une belle 
Dans la charmant Pelerin. 
\ e 
Voyex, dit-elle, une amante, 
Qui cherche en vain le repos ; 
Voyez une fille errante, 
Dont Pamour cause les maux: 
> Long tems pee inhumaine, 
Ignorant la prix d’un ceur, 
AA fuir une tendre chaine, 
FS avois mit tout mon bonheur, 
10. 
Dans cette faute volage 
Qut renoit grossir ma ceur ; 
Raimond m’ offroit son hommage 
Sans m’oser parler d’amour: 
| | Le ciel etoit dans son ame, 
Le lys qui s’ouvre au matin 
| N’est plus - que la flame, 
"alu 


| Que j’allumois dans son seine 
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Iti. 
Sa natssance etoit commune 3 
Raimond, sans bien, sans emploi, 
N’ avoit qu’un ceur pour fortune, 
Mais ce ceur fut tout a moi: 
Las de mon ingratitude 
I] me quitte pour toujours 5 
Et dans une solitude, 
Il alla jiner ses jours 
12. 
Maintenant desespcrée, 
Victime,d’ un fol orgueil, 
Fe m’en vais dans la contrée 
Qui renferme son cercueil : 
La je nai plus d@ autre enviey 
Que de mourir a ses pieds 5 
Payant des jours de ma vie 
Ceux qu'il m’a sacrifiés. 
13. 
Non, nen, ait Raimond lui-meme, 
En la serrant dans ses bras: 
Non, celui qui ton caur aime 
N’a point subite trépas ; 
Regarde, O mon Angeline, 
Chere objet de mes regrets ; 
Regarde, O fille divine, 
Cet amant que tu pleurais. 
eer 
Augtline est dans livresse, 
Sa transport coupe sa VO1x : 
Ah, dit-elle avec-tendresse, 
List ce tot que je revois ? 
Vivons, mourons, l'un pour P autre, 
I] ne faut plus nous quitter : 
Qu’un seul trépas soit i notre, 
Qw’aurons nous a regretter ! 


We have endeavoured to correct many of the errors of the printed 
copy, and to give the reader this charming and simple ballad as cor- 
rectly as the various faults to which we have alluded would permit us, 
by inserting some conjectural emendations. 

After all, it is possible (we mean barely possible) that Goldsmith 
was innocent of the theft with which he is here charred. We recol- 
lect a report, at the time when the vicar of Wakceficld was first pub- 
lished, that the favorite ballad in question was not the composition of 
Goldsmith ; and that it was given to him by an ingenious friend, whose 
name was then freely mentioned, but which we now spare to repeat, 
from respect to a character which 1s deservedly held in high estima- 
tion in the republic of letters. — | 

With respect to the French composition, some have even ques- 
tioned its originality ; alleging that it is not the French of the age 
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in which it is said to have been written: but we have not leisure to 


i sion, the office of detection. 
undertake, on this occasion, t Smyth ; 


SINGLE sERMONS, &*., 


Art. 67. Preached at Worship-Street, Shoreditch, April 3oth, 
797, on the Decease of the pious, learned, and Reverend Charles 
Bulkley ; who died April the 15th, 1797, in the 78th Year of 
his age: With a Sketch of his Life and Writings. By John 

Evans, A. M. 8vo. 15. Johnson. 1797. 

As a memorial of a very worthy minifter of religion, who has long 
instructed the public from the pulpit and the press, this sermon has 
some claim to our attention; and from the biographical sketch which 
it contains, we shall make two or three extracts. 

‘The Rev. Charles Bulkley was born in Londonin 1719. He received 
his grammar learning, under the tuition of a Mr. Lancaster, a gentle- 
man of the established church. From Chester he went to Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s academy at Northampton, in 1736, and commenccd preacher 
in the summer of the year 1740. His first settlement was at Welford, 
in Northamptonshire, where he succeeded a Mr. Norrice. At what 
particular period he left this place, and went to London, is not cer- 
tainly known—but in Lond6én he formed an intimacy with the Rev. 
Mr. Ashworth, of the Baptist persuasion, brother to the late Dr. 
Caleb Ashworth, of Daventry.—About this time he quitted the 
Presbyterians, was baptized by immersion, and joined himself to the 
General Baptists. He preached at Colchester ; but how long cannot 
be ascertained. There he became acquainted with Miss Ann Fiske, 
whom he afterwards married, July 1749. By her he had no issue, 
and she died in August 1783. From his church books, it appears, 
that he and a Mr. Baron were candidates for the pastoral office at 
White’s Alley, Moorfields, in 1743, to which our friend was elected 
on the 3d of April of the same year. In 1745, his church removed 
to Barbican, where, for a long series of years, the labours of his 
ministry were conducted with ability and reputation. But in the 
year 1780, his church, in conjunction with three others, met together 
for Divine worship in the place in which we are now assembled—and 
here he closed his ba and honourable career of zeal, of activity, and 
of usefulness.’— 

‘ Those who knew him in his earlier days, speak of him as a preacher 
in terms of high approbation. As a proof of his pulpit-cloquence— 
jt should be mentioned that he succeeded the eloquent Dr. James 
Foster, the Old Fewry Lediure, and conducted it for several years to 
a crowded audience.’ 

The following is a correct list of his writings; for our account of 
“which, we refer the reader to the volumes of our General Index : 

«1, Discourses on several Subjects, 1752.—2. Vindication of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Writings, 175§3.—3. A Sermon on the Death of Dr. 
Jemes Foster, 1753.—4. Two Discourses on Catholic Communion.— 
g. Notes on Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophical Writings.—6. Sermon 
on the Earthquake at Lisbon.—37. A Fast Sermon.—8. Christian 
Minister, 1757.—g. Observations on Natural Religion and Christ- 
ianity, candidly proposed in a Review of the Discourses ae 
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lished by the Lord Bishop of London, in three volumes.—10. Signs 
of the Times, a Sermon.—1}. _— Esther, a Sermou on the Mar- 
riage of George the Third, 1761.—12. Sermons on Public Occa- 
sions, 1761.—13. Economy of the Gospel, quarto, 1764.—14. Sers 
mon onthe Death of the Rev. Benjamin Treacher, 1766.—15. Dise 
courses on the Parables and Miracles of Christ, 4 volumes, 1770.— 
16. Catechetical Exercises, 1774.—17. Sermon on the Death of the 
Earl of Chatham, 1779.— 18. Preface to Notes on the Bible, 179 1.— 
1g. Sermon on the Death of Mr. Joseph Treacher, 1795.’ 

Mr. Evans’s sermon is a popular and interesting discourse on old 
age and death, enlivened by several pertinent quotations. Ki. 
Art. 68. Preached before the Epping Troop of West Essex Yeo 

men Cavalry, 12th June1797. By the Rev. T. A. Abdy, M. A. 

Rector of Thoydan Garnon glias Coopersale, in the County of 

Essex. I2mo. pp. 8. 1797. 

A handsome eulogy on the English Constitution, and 2 patriotié 
exhortation to unanimity in obedience to the laws, and for the pre« 
servation of our national blessings, form the substance of this dis- 
course. 1f the preacher does not urge plans of reform, neither does 
be offer any justification of the present war, nor particularly eddress 
himself to his audience as military men. ~The composition does 
credit to him as a writer. EB. 


Art. 69. The Inanity and Mischief of vulgar Superstitions ;— 

Four Sermons preached at All-Saints’ Church, Huntingdon, on 

the 25th of March, in the Years 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795: 
| By M. J. Naylor, M. A. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 

To which is added some Account of the Witches of Warboys. 

8vo. 23. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 

We believe that it is not generally known that Sir Henry Crom. 
well, lord of the manor of Warboys, gave to the corporation of Huns 
tingdon gol. the property of three witches of Warboys, arraigned, 
convicted, and executed at Huntingdon in the year 1593, for be- 
witching the five daughters of Robert Throckmorton, Esq. and 
divers other persons, with suudrie divellish and grievous torments,” 
and also for the bewitching to death of the Lady Cromwell ; and this 
gift was presented, on condition that the corporation should allow m4 
4os. every year toa Doctor or Bachelor in Divinity, of Queen’s Cole 
kere, Cambridge, for preaching a sermon at All-Saints’ Church, in 

untingdon, on the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, against the 
sin of witchcraft ; and to teach the people how they shauld discover 
and frustrate the machinations of witches and dealers with evil spirits. 
This annual lecture is still continued : but we are told by Mr. Naylor, 
that the sin of witchcraft has long ceased to be the theme of their, 








\} discourses ; and that the subject has never been mentioned, except to 

i explode and deprecate the lamentable effects of such miserable delue 
sions. 

dq 


- That mankind, in all ages, have been the victims of deceit and 
imposture, is a truth confirmed by every light which history or tra- 
dition affords ; and that, from an ignorance of the operations of Na~ 
ture, men sliould believe in the agency of evil spirits, and should 
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suppose the possibility of —s a communication with those powers 
of at the for wicked and ma —_ purposes, can excite no sur- 
prise in those who consider how fond we are of prying into futurity, 
and with what delight our imagination dwells on terrible and fright- 
ful objects,—the offspring of fear,—perhaps the strongest passion in 
the human soul.—There have not been wanting men at all times, 
who, endowed with superior powers of intellect, have attacked po- 


pular prejudices, and endeavoured to free their fellow-creatures from 


the chains of superstition. Yet the’ belief of witchcraft held such 
firm possession of the human mind, that it could not easily be eradi- 
cated. It is well known that James the First wrote a book in defence 
of it, and which is said not to be totally deficient in learning and inge. 
nuity. Perhaps no person has treated the subject with more ability 
than the famous Balthazar Bekker, in his Afonde enchanté. ‘That 
extraordinary man, who died in 1698, examined, with incredible 
pains, every story recorded by the Pagan, Jewish, or Christian 
writers, which seemed to favour the agency of evil spirits in the affairs 
of the world ; and he made it appear, that they all originated either 
in mistake or imposture. As he expressed himself with great bold- 
ness, and entertained some opinions which were rather singular, he 
was exposed to a cruel persecution ; yet his system seems to be found- 
ed on this great and important truth—That we cannot allow to the 
Devil the power of violating or suspending the laws of Nature, con- 
sistently with a belief of the attributes which we are taught by our 
religion to ascribe to the Deity. 

The learned Mr. Farmer, in our times, in his excellent book on 
Miracles, offered some admirable observations on the subject of witch- 
craft; and we should not omit Mr. Addison’s Spectator, No, 117, 


‘replete as it is with good sense and a tender benevolence, which, it is 


said, produced at the time most salutary effects. 

The author of the pamphlet before us appears to be actuated by 
the best intentions: but we are sorry to find, from his preface, that, 
in an age which calls itself er there should be any occasion 
for exploding the doctrine of witchcraft, the belief of which, he 
thinks, has been revived by the writings of Wesley and his fol- 
lowers. 

The subject of the first sermon is the Witch of Endor ; and that 
of the second, the miracles supposed to have been performed by the 
magicians in Egypt, in opposition to Moses and Aaron. Havir 
explained these passages of scripture in a sensible and satisfactory 
manner, he proceeds to combat, in the third and feurth sermons, 
with considerable learning and strength of argument, every thing that 
has been said in favour of the agency of be spirits, and their come 
munication with mankind. The pamphlet terminates with an ae- 
count of the witches of Warboys *, which, from its singularity, may 
engage attention, although the perusal of it cannot but be painful to 
the humane and feeling heart :—the consequences of the ridiculous 
prosecution proving fatal to the poor wretches wHo were so absurdly 
and foolishly charged with crimes not in nature for them to commit. 


—_— 
» ae — 


* Abridged from the edition of 1593. 
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It would be injustice to Mr. Naylor, were we to conelude without 
acknowledging the ability and judgment with which he has treated 


the subject of witchcraft in these Four Discourses. 


Art. 70. Preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 10, 1796. By 
the Rev. Thomas Rennel, D.D. Jate Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 4to. 13. Rivingtoh. 
Evangelical doctrine, apostolical discipline, zeal against popery and 

heresy, united with arr eloquence, and loyalty, are in this discourse 

exhibited as the leading features of the Church of England, and as 
sufficient claims to the favour and patronage of the public. The 
sermon is elegantly composed, and well suited to the occasion. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to the inquiry of Clericus or pepe we inform him 
that there are four Treatises on the use of the Greek Middle Verh, 
by Wore, Kuster, Crericus, and Scumipivs, published to- 
ether, in duodecimo, at Leipsig, 1733. Ludolphus Kuster’s work 
~ also been printed in London, 1750, with an Judex vocabulorum, 
in quibus anceps vocalis pro longa habenda est, by Edward Leedes, the 
editor of some Dialogues of Lucian, and the grammatical antago- 
nist of Richard Johnson, the hardy opponent of Bentley’s Horace. 
Kuster’s Treatise is the most elaborate, and will be of most service 
to our correspondent ; who may also collect several pertinent remarks 
on this subject, from Clark’s Noteson Homer. The most infallible 
source of knowlege, however, must be an accurate observation of the 
usage of the Middle Voice, in the writings of the most antient 
Greek authors. 
The complete discussion of such a topic as the use of the Middle 
Voice would occupy more space, and employ more time, than we have 
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the power of giving to Correspondents. D°¢.B wy: 
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Rusticus wishes to know when the proposed Oxford edition of 
Strabo is likely to make its appearance. He would have obtained 
more certain information on this point, had he directed his inquiries 
immediately to Oxford: we believe, however, that we may inform 
him that the work is in forwardness, but that the time of its pub- 
lication is yet uncertain. | 





Cestriensis reminds us that the ideal character of a Duke of Bed- 


-ford, extracted in our last Review, p. 479, 480, from ‘* Anecdotes 


of the House of Bedford,” is copied from the xxiiid letter of the 
celebrated Funius. We must confess that the passage excited in our 
minds some idea of having scen it before, which was corroborated by 
its being marked in the book with quotation commas: but no re- 


ference to any author was to be found, and our memory did not at 


that moment serve to ascertain its origin. 





An Old Friend arrived too late to make his appearance. 


Rose 














